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OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN.—Under the management of Miss LOUISA 
PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, Sole Lessees. 

Great combination of attraction, Balfe’s new and nightly 
po ssigaee Lg wel Opera and the Magnificent Pantomime. 
Miss Lo Pyne having recovered from her recent indis- 
position will appear every evening in the New Opera. 

On Monday, January 28, and during the week, Balfe’s 
New Legendary Opera, 

BIANCA, THE BRAVO'S BRIDE, 


Miss Pyne, Miss Thirlwall, Messrs. A. Laurence, H. 
Wharton, H. Corri, A. St. Albyn, 8S. Distin, Walworth, and 
Mr. W. Harrison. 


Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 

The Grand Christmas Pantomime, HARLEQUIN BLUE 
BEARD, with its Superb Oriental Scenery, Transcendantly 
beautiful Transformation Scene, real water, Looking-glass 
Fairy Fountains. 


French and English Dancers, Messrs. W. H. Payne, Hild- 

| oe Reangne H. Payne, F. Payne, Milano, Barnes, Tanner, 
Boleno, Clara Morgan. 

Written by J. V. BRIDGMAN. Produced by Mr. 
EDWARD STIRLING. 

No Charge for Booking or Fees to Rox-keepers. 

The Last Morning Performance will take place on Wed- 
nesday morning, the 30th, at Two o'clock. 


MUSARD'S celebrated BAND, from 
e Paris, at St. James's Hall—M. Musarp begs to an- 
nounce that he will give a Series of PROMENADE CON- 
S at the above Hall, commencing on Saturday 

, 2ad February next. 


POLITECHNIC INSTITUTION (Limited) 
NOW OPEN WITH GREAT NOVELTIES, 
Mornings, 12to 5. LEvenings,7to10. Admission, 1s. 


Schools, and Children under Ten Years of Age, Walf-price. 


OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street. 


The WEEKLY EVENING MEETINGS of the MEM- 
ra of the ROYAL INSTITUTION will COMMENCE 
the Season on FRIDAY, the 18th of January, at eight 
o'clock, and will be continued on each succeeding Friday 
Evening at the same hour. 
Arrangement of the Lectures before Easter. 

TWELVE LECTURES on FISHES, by RICHARD 
OWEN, ., D.C.L., F.RS., Fallerian Professor of 
Physiology, R.I. To commence on Tuesday, January 22, 
at three o’clock, and to be continued on each succeeding 
Tuesday (except in Passion and Easter weeks). 

TWELVE LECTURES on ELECTRICITY, by JOHN 
TYNDALL, Esq., F.R.S., Professor of Natural losophy, 
RL To commence on Thursday, January 24, at. three 
o’clock, and to be continued on each succeeding Thursday 
(except in Passion and Easter weeks). 

TEN LECTURES on INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, by 
EDWARD FRANKLAND, Esq., F.R.S. To commence on 
Saturday, January 19, at three o'clock, and to be continued 
on each aban “i ig Saturday at the same hour. 

Subscribers to the Lectures are admitted on payment of 
two guineas for the season, or one guinea for a single course, 

A syllabus may be obtained at the Royal Institution. 

HENRY BENCE JONES, Sec. 


HOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION.—The 
EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC SOCIETY OF LONDON IS NOW OPEN 
at the Gallery of the Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
5, = East. Morning, Ten to Five. Evening, Seven 
to 


ENING LECTURES at the GOVERN- 
MENT SCHOOL OF MINES, JERMYN STREET. 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY, F.B.S., will commence a course of 
TEN LECTURES on the First Principles of Physiology, on 
A 19h January, at Seven o'clock, to be con- 
on succeeding Satur Evening. 

Tickets for the whole course, price five shillings, may be 

had at the Museum of Practical Geology. 


THE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 

Offices, No. 33, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. Trustees 
Viscount Ranelagh and J. C. Cobdbold, Esq., M.P.—In- 
it, or Land De- 




















they please, or all of them if th 
fit. Prospectuses of the ninth year sent free to ane cans of 
the world, as money may be invested by co: and 
the system is adapted for all classes of the 
whether for small or large investments. 


CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Sec. 


community, 





ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


[THE 
29, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
AND 


ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 
Chairman in Liverpook—CHARLES TURNER, Ese. 
Chairman of London Board—SAMUEL BAKER, Esq. 


At the AynvaL Mrerixe in August, the following highly 
satisfactory results were shown :— 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Notwithstanding the large accessions of business made 
annually through a long series of years, which obviously in- 
crease the difficulty of further advances, yet the Fire 
Premiums of the year 1859 rise above those of the pr 
year by a larger sum than has been obtained by the increase 
of any single year since the formation of the Company ex- 
cepting the year 1853; disclosing an advance of 50 per cent. 
in three years, To this circumstance must be attributed the 
gratifying announcement that the accounts for the year show 
a profit of £42,488 3s. 4d. 


The following figures exhibit the progress of the whole 
Fire Branch, running over the last ten years :— 


Total Premium Increase of the Year. 
received. above each preceding one. 
1850...... £44,027 10 0...... £9,557 19 8 
1851...... 52,673 5 11...... 8,645 15 11 
1852...... 76,925 4 2...... 24,251 18 $8 
1853...... 112,564 4 4...... 35,689 0 2 
1854...... 128,459 11 4...... 15,895 7 0 
1855...... 130,060 11 11...... 1,601 0 7 
1856...... 151,783 9 6...... 21,672 17 7 
1857...... 175,049 4 8...... 23,815 15 2 
1858...... 196,148 2 6...... 21,098 17 10 


1859...... 228,314 7 3...... 32,166 4 9 


Placing the Company among the very largest offices in the 
Kingdom. Indeed, it is believed that there are now only 
three Offices in existence which equal it in Fire Revenue. 


LIFE. BUSINESS. 


The Directors desire to call the especial attention of the 
Proprietors to the statements of the Life Branch of the 
establishment. 


The Actuary’s Report on this subject is accompanied by 
an appendix, containing the fullest particulars of the in- 
vestigation made, and is illustrated by two coloured dia- 
grams, which make plain to the unprofessional eye the 
mortality experienced by the Royal, as indicated by curved 
lines, which contrast most favourably with the former aver-~ 
ages of mortality, also displayed on the diagrams. 


It is expected that these elucidations will attract a deep 
and profitable attention tothe subject of Life Assurance 
in the minds of tens of thousands who have hitherto given 
no heed to its principles and advantages; and it is evident 
that this Company, as well as others, will not fail to reap 
much of the favourable te be anticipated 


The Bonus apportioned to the Assured, with participation, 
amounts to £2 per cent, annum, to be added to the 
original sum assured of EVERY PARTICIPATING 
POLICY effected previously to the 1st of January, 1858, 
for each entire year that it had been in existence since the 
last appropriation of Bonus thereon, and is one of the largest 
R ever dalianell 


PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTONE, Secretary to London Board. 











y HEATSTONE’S HARMONIUMS 
(English), in solid oak cases, manufactured exp) 
by them for churches, chapels, schools, &., have the f 
compass of keys, are of the best quality of tone, best work- 
manship and material, and do not require tuning. Guineas 
New Patent, five octaves, from CC, double pedals 6 


With one stop, oak case — ... oi om ob 10 
With two stops, one set and a-half of vibrators ... 12 
With three stops, effective forte stops ... ove 12 
With three stops, large size organ tones, ditto... 15 
With five stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto ... 22 
With eight stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto ... 24 
With ten stops, three sets of vibrators, ditto .. 30 


(The best and most effective instruments made.) 
Prize Medallist, 1851. An extensive assortment of French 


Harmoniums, by e, with all the latest improve- 
ments. 


Wuuatstons and Co., 20, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 





FYEXING LECTURES at the MUSEUM 
OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, JERMYN STREET. 


Prorsrsson TYNDALL, F.R.S., will commence a Course 
Ten Lectures on MAGNETIC and ELECTRICAL 
PHENOMENA, on Tuesday Evening, the 8th January, at 
pon o'clock, to be continued on each succeeding Tuesday 
evening. 


Tickets for the whole course, price five shillings, may be 
had at the Museum. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITU- 
TION, 48, Gracechurch Street, London, for Mutual 
Assurance on Lives, Annuities, &c. 


‘Established December, 1835. 





DIRECTORS. 
SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq., Chairman. 
CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
John Bradbury, Esq. Robert Ingham, Esq., M.P. 
Thomas Castle, Esq. Charles Reed, Esq., F.S.A. 
Richard Fall, Esq. Robert at, Esq. 


John Feltham, Esq. Jonathan Thorp, Esq. 
Charles Giipin, Esq., MP. Charles Whetham, Esq. 
Charles Good, Esq. 


PHYSICIANS. 
J. T. Conquest, M.D., F.L.S.| Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. Brown, Janson, and Co., and Bank of England. 
SOLICITOR. 

Septimus Davidson, Esq. 

CONSULTING ACTUARY. 

Charles Ansell, Esq., F.RS. 

MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 
LIABILITY. 








Extracts from the Report of the Directors for the 1860: 
Number of new policies issued during the year, 
Assuring the SUM Of .......ccccsessceeseseserseees £481,231 1 10 
Producing an annual income of ...........00. 16,0538 15 7 
Making the total annual income, after de- 
ducting £50,112, annual abatement in 
premi 298,251 10 4 
Total number of policies issued, 23,573. 
Amount paid in claims by the decease of 
members, from the commencement of the 
institution in December, 1835.............. 1,084,368 5 4 
Amount of accumulated fund .................. 1,898,895 14 11 
The effect of the successful ion of the during 
the whole iod of its existence may be best by 
recapit: the declared surpluses at the four 
For the cee mating 3008 th Surpl £32,074 11 5 
‘or 7 years e Surplus was j 
» Syears , 1847 ,, ” 86,122 8 8 
» Syears , 1852 ., re 232,061 18.4 
» Syears , 1857 , a 345,084 3 1L 


The directors accept surrenders of policies at any time 
after payment of one year’s premium, and they believe that 
their scale for purchase is large and equitable. 

The Prospectus, with the last Report of the Directors, and 
with illustrations of the profits for the five years ending the 
20th November, 1857, may be had on application, by which 
it will be seen that the reductions on the f 
from 11 per cent, to 983 cent., and that in one instance 





the premium is extinct. Instances of the bonuses ate also 
shown. 

Members whose premiums fall due on the Ist of Jnnuary 
are reminded that the same niust be paid within 80 days 
from that date. 

JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 

January, 1861, 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


pEiucax LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
pet thle nc, AND 
- ied a CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
oe Edward Hawkins, Jun., Esq. 
Lancelot Hi 


Octavius E. Coope, Esq. 
Bs a d, Esq. 


illiam Esq., D.C, 
Mo en Jonn Lubbock, Esq., F.B. 
John Davis, Esq. by we 
James A. Gordon, Esq., M.D., Shaw, Esq. 

rine Esq., Marmaduke Wyvill, Jun., 





Kirkman D. Hodgson, 


MP. » M. 
Robert Tucker, Secretary and Actuary. 
BONUS. 


‘All Policies effected on the Return System, and existing 
on the Ist July, 1861, will in the next Division 


partivipate 
of Profits, subject te such of them-as have not then been in 
force for five years, being continued until the 
of that period. 


LOANS 
Interests in possession Reversion; also upom 
ches copreveh hese ta covet with Life Assurance. 
For Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., apply at 
eStaasediitamnarst the Company's Agents. 
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Re YALU ACADEMY OF ARTS. 

SYDNEY SMIRKE, Esq., R.A., will deliver THREE 
LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE on the Evenings of ' 
Thursday, January 24th and 31si, and the 7th of February: 


The gr commence each evening at eight o'clock 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 





EQLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, LON- 
DON.—Professor Tennant, F.G.S., will commence a 
COURSE OF LECTURES ON GEOLOGY, on Friday 
Morning, January 25th, at 9 o'clock. They will be continued 
on each ding Wedwesday an Friday, at the same 
hour. Fee, £2 12s. 6d. 





R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 





THE 


UTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
(Established 1834), at the end of each Year prints for 
general circulation, a Cash Account and Balance Sheet de- 
tailing its affairs. The Report and Accounts for the past 
Year may be had by a written or personal application to the 
Actuary, or to any of the Society's Agents. 


Orrices :—39, Kixe Srrert, CHearsipx, E.C., Loxpox. 


CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


N.B.—Assurances effected within the present year will 
haye the advantage of.one year in every Annual Bonus. 


(use AND FERGUSON, ARTISTS 

and PHOTOGRAPHERS, beg respectfully to invite 
the Nobility and Gentry to view their FIRST-CLASS: POR- 
TRAITS in OIL and WATER COLOUR, 


GALLERY, 179; REGENT STREET, W. 








SAUCES.—CONNOISSEURS HAVE PRONOUNCED 


EA & PERRINS’ “ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE" one of the best additions to Soup, Fish, 
Joints, and Game. The large and ine: g demand has 
caused unprinci traders to manufacture a spurious arti- 
cle; but the “GENUINE " all bear Lea and Perrins’ name 
on Bottle, Label, and Stopper. 


Sold by Crosse and Back we1, London, and all respect~ 
able Oilmen and Grocers. ? 





Sole Manufacturers, 
LEA & PERRINS, Worcestershire. 





S .B.W.1 eG MACHINES. 





The Best and ra sr Machines in the world, either for 
Family useor Manufacturing use, are NEWTON WILSON 
and CO's, They are adapted for a greater variety of work ; 
will do more work and do it better; are simpler in construc- 
tion, easier to work, and less liable to derangement than any 


‘ Eyery machine guaranteed and kept in order twelve 
thonths free of charge. Gratuitous instruction to purchasers. 
Grover and Baker Machine = =, £77 0 

*~"Newton Wilson and Co's. Cottage Machine 5 5 0 
i nae ” » Boudoir do. 10 10 0 
Patent Apparatus for Tucking, Hemming, and Binding, 
performing an astonishing amount of work in a style of 
matchless perfection. 


Tilustrated Price List, with samples of sewing, sent. (post 
freé) from their great central Depot, 1 Holbo 
endon; or from. the Branch Depot. glee ™ 





W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
« WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORN E.C.— 


OUTFITS for A India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadeta, ipmen, and Civilians; clothing 
for gentlemen 


"s home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
= “or ae the best’ material and ae 

irts, hosie: joves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
camp Casieck Sail “aah Sahai: ah bracing. every 
variety of cabinet ‘work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., 
suited to all climates. 


“Man , Silvertown site HM. ards), 
miter (opposite HM. ‘Dockyards) 








CIENTIFIC PRESENTS. — ELEMEN- 

? TARY COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the: Study. of 
eins Wika end Conchology, can be had at 2, 5, 
10, 20, 50, to 100 guineas ; also Single §; of Minerals, 
Rocks, Fossils and Recent Shells, Geological Maps, Models, 


D Hammers, all the Recent Publications, Blowpipes, 
Micsoecophe Objects, &¢., of J. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, 
Strand.—Practical Instruction is given in Geology and 
Mineralogy by Mr. Tennant, at 149, Strand, W.C. 


| Paes ape EMPLOYMENT WANTED 
by an experiencéd writer. 


> - Address T..H.,.News Rooms, 153, Cheapside, B.C. 








-~ UNDER THE SANCTION OF 
THE ARCHBISHOPS OF BOTH PROVINCES. 





REGISTRY. FOR .CURATES, CURACIES, : 


TEMPORARY DUTY, 
AND. TITLES FOR HOLY ORDERS, 


No. 7, WHITEHALL, LONDON, 8.W. 





Oren Darty From Ereven to Taree; Sarorpays, From 12 To 2.—Supscriprion, Five Samimes 
FOR A YEAR. 


REV. S. FLOOD JONES, Secretary. 





IX PAINTINGS, among which are a 
Mater Dolorosa, by Guido; the Betrothal of St. highly Successful OPERA, by G. A. MACFARREN, 
Catherine, by Raphael; Two Saints performing a Miracle | at Her Majesty's Theatre. : 
to an astonished Multitude, by Peter Lastman; Landscape, Publish 
with figures, by Moucheron ; Landscape and figures, by Van ishers— 
Cramer, BEALE, anp Co., 201, Regent Street, 


OBIN HOOD. The New and 


Neck; and the Flight from Egypt, by Bassano, FOR SALE, 
the property of a private gentleman. The authenticity of 
these great works can be guaranteed, and, if the whole are 
taken in one lot, £2,000 will be accepted; or £800 for the 
Raphael: £600 for the Guido; £300 for Peter Lastman; L URLINE. 
£100 for Moucheron ; £50 for Bassano; £150 for Van Neck. W. V. WALLACE. 


Publishers— 
Crammer, Beats, anv Co., 201, Regent Street. 





The New Opera by 


Inquire, in the first instance, of Mr. Parker, No. 11, 
Gower Street, Bedford Square. 








ENNETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, in gold and silver, in great variety, of 
every construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas. Every 
watch skilfully examined, and its correct. performance gua- 
ranteed. Free and safe per post. 


OSE OF CASTILLE. The 
niost Popular OPERA, by M. W. BALFE. 


Publishers— 
Crimer, BEALE, AND Co., 201, Regent Street, 








Money Orders. to Joun Bewxnett, Watch Manufactory, 
Sheapside. 


Jom Bux IANOFORTES. — CRAMER, BEALE, 
ate and Co.—NEW MODEL OBLIQUE GRAND PIAN 
and avety ase Mie og —_ of Prices 
Terms for Hire, ree.—201, Regent Street. 
EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT-DE- om 
STROYING 2b hg ogi ge in gor igs : 
Fleas, Bugs, Flies, Beetles, Moths, and every species 0 ules 
eek, 8 harmless to animal life. Sold in Packets, Is. } 4 ARMONIUMS. CRAMES, BEALE, 
and 2s. 6d. each (1s. Packets sent free by post for Fourteen and Co.—Description +; phn of *e ices, poe Tee, 
Stamps), by Tuomas Keating, Chemist, 72, St. Paul’s | Also SECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS in great variety. 
Churchyard, E.C. 201, Regent Street. 














ON AND AFTER THE EIGHTH OF SEPTEMBER WAS COMMENCED A 


SUPPLEMENT OF FOUR PAGES 


TO 


“THE LITERARY GAZETTE,” 


FORMING AN ENTIRELY NOVEL AND COMPLETE 


“EDUCATIONAL. DIRECTORY,” 


In which the particulars of all public and private Schools, for both sexes, will be entered, which, 
when eomplete, will be the onty Boox or RereRENcE on the subject ever offered to the 
public. 


It is contemplated, in the first instance, to print the information as it can be obtained, and 
after wiiets'te eolieey aha republish it in a yearly volume, which will be supplied to every 
Annual Subscriber to “THE; Lrrerary Gazette” at a considerable reduction from the 
published price. 


Forms for heads of Educational Establishments are Now READY, and will be f 
to such as have not already received them, upon application, addressed to The Editor of THE 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY ” Supplements of “THE LITERARY GAZETTE,” at 
the Office, 4, Catherine Street, Strand, London, W.C. 











N.B.—There is no charge for the insertion of the partictilarsof Schools in “The Educational 
Directory.” 1 ee nisin . 


: 
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THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


CHURTON’ 


S, 
Ww, 
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AND | HODGSON’S, 
307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


Every English, French, and German Book of interest added immediately on publication, in large numbers, to the United Libraries. 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA. 
Country Subscription, from Two Guineas upwards.—Family Subscriptions, Three Guineas, Five Guineas, and Ten Guineas. 


Lord Auckland’s Diaries 
Memoirs of Bulstrode Whitelocke 

Maury’s Physical Geography. Aew Edition 
The Greatest of the Plantagenets 

Dr. Alexander Carlyle’s ee 


ag Lands, st 
by Captain Mayne @ Reid 


Bremer’s Two Years in Switzerland 

Hazlitt’s Venetian Republics 

Will Adams in Japan 

Gosse’s Romance of Natural History 

Admiral Gambier’s Memoirs 

Lord Dundonald’s Memoirs 

The Woman in White, by Wilkie Collins 

The Mount Vernon Papers, by Everett 

Hessey's Bampton Lectures 

La’ ay the Author of “ Dr. Antonio” 

ivity in Burmah 

The Cone and his Rider, by Sir F. B. Head 

Blunt's Essays, contributed to the Quarterly 

Hook's Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury 

Forster’s Debate on the Grand Remonstrance 

Darwin's Origin of Species 

Life on Earth, by John Phillips 

Bree’s Examination on ‘t Darwin's Origin” 

The House on the Moor, by the Author of 
“ Margaret Maitland” 

Batt’s History of Italy 

Elkerton Rectory, * Sequel to “ Twenty 
Years in the Church,’ * by the Rev. J. Pycroft 

Faithful for Ever, by Coventry Patmore 

Strickland’s Old Friends and New Acquaint- 
ances, Second Series 

Studies from Life, by the Author of “ John 

Halifax” 

All Round the Wrekin, by White 

White's History of England 

Roberts's Autumn in Spain 

High Places, by G. J. Lowth 

Paul Ferroll, and the Sequel, by Mrs. Clive 

= French under Arms, by Blanchard 

errold 


Correspondance Diplomatique de Joseph le 
Maistre, 1811-17, 2 tomes 

Mémoires de Madame Elisabeth de France 

Rome Contemporaine, par About 

Biblioth@que des Mémoires 

Préliminaires de la Question Romaine de M. 
About, par F. P. de la Gattina 

Souvenirs du Marquis du Valfons 

Contes a Dormir Debout, par Vita 

Cours de Littérature Dramatique, 
Marc Girardin, 4 tomes 

Histoire du Casse Noisette, par Alex. Dumas 

Edouard Mongeron, par Louis Reybaud 

~ Commentaires d'un Soldat—Voltaire | 


mney 

Sine Moines - POcekdent, parle Comte dé} 
Montalembert 

La Route de Varennes, par Alex, Dumas 

L’ Afrique du Nord, par Jules Gérard 

~ — par Alphonse Karr. Nowvelle 


par St. 


aa yl Vertes, par George Sand 
Excursions dans l'Inde, par Louis Deville 
De Paris a Baden, par P. I. Stahl 


von 1812) 

Zwei Gnadige Frauen, von G. von Struensee 

Familien Skizzen, von Maria Nathusius 

Fruchstiicke Novellen, von Rellstab 

Meine te, von Fanny Lewald, 
late Abtheilung, Vaterhause, 2 bide 

Von der Schelde bis zur Maass, von Ida von 
Diiringsfeld 

Der Zauderer von Rom, von Gutzkow, 8 bde 

Freidrieh yon der Trenck 

Leben and Werken Albrecht Diirers, von A. 
von 

Geschichten von Os-Asien, von Dr. Kaenffer 


Walter Scott, ein Lebensbild, von D. F. 
Eberty 

Dorf —_ Stadtgeschichten, von Maria 
Nathusius 


Aus Hertz und Welt, von H. C. Andersen. 


Revue des Deux-Mondes, Revue Européenne, Revue Contemporaine, Rivista Contem 
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The Dead Shot—The Long Run, by Dr. 
wan 

Croker’s Walk from London to Fulham 

Urquhart’s History of the Lebanon 

Lord Carnarvon’s Druses of Lebanon 

My Life, by an Old Maid—Valentine Duval 

Bishop of Oxford's Addresses 

The Parish Pastor, by Whately 

Wits and Beaux of Society 

Wit and Wisdom of Sydney Smith 

A Book about Doctors, by Jeaffreson 

Hopes and Fears, by the Author of “ The Heir 
of Redelyffe” 

The Valley of a Hundred Fires 


The Skeleton in the Cupboard, ‘by Lady Scott } Ri 


Rosa von Tannenburg, from the German of 
Schmidt 

Chronieles of the Cratch, by Blanchard Jerrold 

Lord Elgin’s Mission to China 

The Eagle's Nest, or the Valley of the Sixt, 
by Alfred W ills 

Tindall’s Glaciers of the Alps 

Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers 

Guizot’s Memoirs of His Own Time 

20 Years in the Church, by the Rev. J. Pycroft 

The Wortlebank Diary, by Holme Lee 

Wilson’s Diary during the French Invasion 
in Russia 

The Semi-Attached Couple 

The Semi-Detached House 

False and-True—Easton and its Inhabitants 

Lucile, by Owen Meredith—Pardoe’s Life 
Struggle 

Froude’s England, Vols. V. and VI 

The Mill on the Floss, by George Eliot 

Forster's Arrest of the Five Members 

Sir Robert Wilson’s Letters from Russia 

Life of Ary Scheffer, by Mrs. Grote 

Memoirs of Sir H. Havelock 

Town and Forest—The Tin Box 

Castle Richmdnd, by Anthony Trollope 

The Cottages of the Alps—Miriam May 





Helen Mordaunt, by Mrs. Webb 

Friends for the Fireside, by Mrs. Matthews 

The Odes of Horace, translated by Theo- 
dore Martin 

Lady Charlotte Pepys’ Journey on a Plank 
from Kiev to Eaux-Bonnes 

Looking at _ by G. A, Sala 


Letters of Hannah More to Zachary 
Macaulay 

Right at Last, and other Tales, by Mrs. 
askell 


How we Spent the Autumn of 1859 
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REVIEWS. 

COURTS AND CABINETS OF WILLIAM 
IV. AND VICTORIA.* 

FIRST NOTICE. 
WE live apparently in an age in which the 
interest of the past is lost in the all-absorbing 
t to an extent which our fathers and 
grandfathers could scarcely have imagined ; 
and in no shape or form does this tendency of 
the age exhibit itself more markedly than in 
the popular relish for contemporary biography 
and history. The truth is, we are educated 
no longer by huge and ponderous classical 


plies and historic quartos ; the very Delphin 


classics of the eighteenth century, which made 
our Porsons and Gaisfords, are giving place to 
cheap Oxford texts, grammar school classics, 
and shilling series of classical authors. So, too, 
it is with biography; we are not deep or 
painstaking ; we are not retrospective ; we read 
our daily papers, and the events of each Mon- 
day morning are forgotten by the following 
Saturday; the statesman whose obituary is 
recorded in the “‘ Times” of Tuesday receives 
just a ing thought in town circles that 
day, and in the rural districts perhaps on the 
next, and forthwith he sinks into oblivion, 
from which the weekly journal on the following 
Saturday can scarcely summon his name back 
to the land of the living, even for a passing 
remembrance. The following Monday his 
memory is fairly dead, and he is forthwith 
embalmed and buried in the store-house of our 
dear old friend, ‘‘ Sylvanus Urban.” 

It is something of the same feeling, we think, 
which makes the public appetite so morbidly 
keen for contemporaneous sketches of the 
kind now before us. Itis as if we had resolved 
to do away with the long galleries of our 
Tudor and Elizabethan mansions and their 
grand rows of old family portraits in frills, 
lace, and ruffles, and had begun instead to 
adopt in our residences, on a large scale, the 
foreign fashion of filling our gilded panels 
with gigantic mirrors, in which the inmates 
may see their own faces and that of their com- 
pany reflected on every side. Weare not sure 
that this isa very healthy sign of the times; 
but certainly, healthy or not, such is the fact ; 
and so, leaving the moralist to settle the why 
and the wherefore of this leading feature of 
our age, we on to a consideration of .one 
of those works which are at once a cause and 
an effect of the popular tendency above in- 
dicated. 

The presentt Duke of Buckingham is cer- 
tainly a man who, whatever may have been 
the case with his career during the last ten 
—? can at all events claima right to be 

in treating of the ‘‘ Court and Cabinets 

of William IV.,” and also of the ‘“‘ Court and 
Cabinets” of her present Majesty down to the 
* Memoirs of the Courts and Cabinets of William IV. and 


Victoria, By the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, K.G. 
Two Vols. (London: Hurst and Blackett. 1860.) 
t We say “present” advisedly, because we have not 
that by giving currency toa flying canard, into 
truth of which the editor made no sufficient inquiry, 
the “Times” killed the Duke of Buckingham on the 25th 
of February, 1859, and actually published an obituary notice, 
after giving the primary details as to his birth, mar- 
riage, &c., thus concluded :—* Politicians will think of the 
late Duke as the author of the celebrated ‘Chandos clause’ 
of the Reform Bill, by which occupying tenants were enabled 
to vote at county elections, and by which the character of 
the county constituencies was revolutionised: the world, 
will think of him as once the hospitable and 
owner of Stowe, and will long regret the want of 
thrift which laid the glories of that noble estate low in the 
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break-up of that great Conservative party 
which followed as the immediate result of the 
repeal of the corn laws in 1845-46. What is 
more, he must almost of necessity have inherited 
from his father some of the most valuable 
reminiscences of the inner political life of the 
Tory party during the era of the first Reform 
Bill. Living in his all but suburban retire- 
ment of “ princely Stowe,” the owner of a 
wealthy ducal establishment, where open house 
was kept for every comer who could pronounce 
the shibboleth of the great political party, 
which was identified—to speak generally—with 
the school of Pitt, Liverpool, and Canning, 
and the head of a large and influential family 
gathering, possessed during the earlier part of 
the present century of four peerages} between 
them, returning some half-dozen members to 
the House of Commons, and able to instal the 
scions of its junior branches in the best posts 
at court, in official and diplomatic life, the 
late Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, in the 
days when Stowe was Stowe indeed, and when 
the corn laws were as yet unrepealed, could 
scarcely fail to be the centre of a powerful 
political connection, which, braced and bound 
together by common ties of interest, and 
throwing out its offshoots far and near, drew 
into the sphere of its shade a goodly array of 
friends and supporters, who were nothing loath 
to pc beneath the shadow of the giant tree, 
in whose massive strength they saw their own 
power to lie, as much as Samson’s strength lay 
in his flowing locks of hair. This they knew 
and felt; and being gifted, as a family clique, 
with something more than average intellectual 
qualities, and with perhaps a still larger share 
of the rarer social virtues of clanship, prudence, 
forbearance, and easy good temper, they con- 
trived to make the wealthy Duke who kept 
state at Stowe feel that, in spite of the want of 
any distinguished talents or symptoms of 
genius, he was still the head and leader ofa 
band of followers, who looked up to him as 
their political oracle, perhaps with the greater 
confidence because they believed that the said 
oracle was habitually inspired by the Deity— 
not Jupiter-Ammon, but his and the Duke's 
uncle, the late Lord Grenville, himself an 
ex-premier, a man of some literary taste, great 
political experience, and most consummate 

nowledge of the world. No wonder that as 
the centre-piece of such a group, the late 
Duxe of Buckingham should have been kept 
au fait of all the secret movements of the 
leaders of the Tory party, and that he numbered 
among his constant political correspondents 
the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, 
Ernest Duke of Cumberland (afterwards King 
of Hanover), the late Marquis of Londonderry, 
and the late Right Honble. Thomas Grenville, 
besides such lesser fry as the Fremantles and 
the Wynns. 

From these great and distinguished person- 
ages we are favoured by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, in the two volumes now before us, with 
some really valuable letters, which, we believe, 
have never before been made public, but which 
put us for the first time in full possession of 
the secret springs of political action which 
influenced the course adopted by the Tory 
party during the exciting period of the Reform 
agitation, and the six or seven dull, heavy, 
listless years which afterwards passed under 
Lord Melbourne’s ascendancy. The forty or fifty 
letters of the ‘ great Duke,” addressed to the 
lesser Duke at Stowe, during the above era, are 
in themselves considerable contributions to the 
political history of the age which is just passing 

¢ In 1824 they held, besides the dukedom, the titles o 
Lord Glastonbury, Lord Grenville, and Lord Nugent. (See 


Burke's Peerage.) The three last titles, however, are now 
extinct, and the dukedom, politically speaking, isin abeyance. 








ed 
away ; and for these we beg to tender his Grace 
our sincerest thanks. But we are bound to 
add, that in our humble opinion the context 
by which they are strung together is of a very 
ordinary and commonplace character, and 
by no means up to the mark which we had 
made up our minds and had a right to expect 
from.a nobleman like the Duke, who through- 
out the best portion of his life, and when hi 
faculties were in all their prime, must have 
lived in the most intimate relations with nearly 
all the great stars in the Conservative firma- 
ment ; and, as an habitué of the Carlton Club, 
must have enjoyed many peeps behind the 
scenes of the political curtain which were denied: 
to most of his less favoured contemporaries, 
The town mansion of the late Duke in Pall 
Mall andhiscountry mansionat Stowe were both 
such noted rallying-points for the leaders of the 
Conservative party, little more than a quarter 
of a century ago, and the present Duke, whilst 
he held a seat in the lower House as Marquis 
of Chandos, figured so prominently in the 
highest political circles, that while we thank- 
fully accept his contribution, we must frankly 
own that we expected it would be considerably 
larger and far more varied in its character. 
But this we shall see as we proceed further 
into detail with the contents of the volumes 
before us. 

It is not to be supposed that upon the great 
verate questiones of the era of which he 
treats, such a person as the Duke of Bucking- 
ham would be likely to speak ~— soberly and 
dispassionately, more especially on such a 
ee as pr Reform ‘Act of 1832. In his 
eyes the great question of Parliamentary 
Reform, as put forward by its leading advo- 
cates, was nota natural and all but spontaneous 
movement on the part of the nation to bring the 
practice of our constitution back into harmony 
with its theory, from which the lapse of three 
or four centuries had considerably divorced it ; 
but a gigantic and interested attempt ‘ to set 
up the middle classes against the aristocracy,” 
and to “stir up” the industrious portion of the 
community ‘ into active hostility to the Con- 
servative leaders” by representing that ‘ the 
latter were interested in making bread dear 
and labour cheap.” And he thinks that it is 
impossible “ for any unprejudiced m” to 
look over the speeches and publications 
addressed at the time to the English people on 
the necessity of reform, without being “* pain- 
fully convinced of the injustice done to a 
to whose exertions the country owed its 
greatness as a nation through a period of 
terrible danger.” Of course the constant 
appearance of such an animus as this through- 
out the book, wherever the first Reform Bill is 
mentioned, tends very far to make the Duke’s 
work readable, by raising it far above the tame 
level of a mere dull and colourless narrative of 
events. But at the same time it forces us to 
conclude that the Duke of Buckingham has not 
sunk his character of a zealous political partisan 
in that of an historian, properly so called, and 
that in the sense in which the phrase would be 
welcomed in the inmost penetralia of the 
Carlton, “ there is life in the old dog yet.” If 
his Grace asserts that the Whigs of 1830-2 did 
little justice to the memory of the party of 
Pitt and Liverpool, at all events, were we 
disposed to take up the political cudgels, we 
might fairly retort upon the Duke that he has 
done but scanty justice to the motives of Lord 
Grey and Lord John Russell in conceding to 
the wishes of the nation a boon of greater or 
less value, but one which, if we may believe 
the words of the former statesman, as recorded. 
by the Duke himself, instead of being of a 
destructive or revolutionary character, was one 
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of the most decidedly aristocratic measures 

which he ever introduced. However, it is 

ps only fair to expect that the Duke in 

861. should not have forgotten the name 

which he bore as Lord Chandos in 1831, of 
“the farmer’s friend.” 

‘The first volume opens with the accession of 
the Dukeof Clarence to the throne, and the 
first chapters are devoted to an account of his 
popularity as the “sailor-king,” an estimate 
of political parties in England at the death of 
George IV., and of the manner and degree in 
which they were affected by the French revolu- 
tion of July, which drove forth Charles X. as 
an exile, to seek on English shores that refuge 
which we have always freely given to un- 
fortunate continental sovereigns. When ‘the 
first gentleman in Europe” made way for 
“ the sailor-king,” public joy was at its height, 
except (what the Duke omits to tell us) among 
the Conyngham and Jersey cliques, who must 
have felt that their reign was at an end, that 
their lease of Carlton House and the Pavilion 
at Brighton had expired, and that a purer and 
more respectable court was about to take the 
place of the orgies of their beloved but anti- 
quated Adonis. The bluff honesty and 
sincerity of purpose which was written in King 
William’s countenance, ‘his frankness and 
condescension in public, the hearty zeal with 
which he enjoyed a review in Hyde Park, or a 
civie entertainment, and above all his kind 
and generous treatment of Mrs. Fitzherbert 
(pp. 6, 7), whom his brother, the late Adonis, 
had so cruelly ill-treated, all contributed to 
put the country at large in the best of humour 
with their new sovereign, and to render the 
example of our volatile brethren across 
the channel wholly inoperative, so far as 
regards any wish to abolish or curtail royalty. 
Still the minds of the working and manufac- 
turing classes had been sufficiently excited by 
the example of their Parisian neighbours, to 
render it a matter of prudence and policy on 
the oes of the King, in the words of the Duke 
‘of Buckingham, to endeavour to “ maintain 
by his actions the favourable contrast with his 

redecessor which had already been established 
or him.” It is amusing, however, and in- 
structive too, to see, as we can from a letter 
from the Right Hon. Thos. Grenville (p. 37), 
how selfish and heartless was the light in 
which a large section of the most respectable 
politicians of the day regarded the hospitable 
and generous offers of an asylum made by 
Cardinal Weld, of Lulworth Castle, and other 
individuals, to the exiled King of France, as 
soon as he landed in England. Mr. Gren- 
ville writes :—‘ Dr. Lee, I hope, is the only 
‘man who has any wish to see him in our land. 
‘For my self, I own I have quite a dread of his 
being aliowed to come here, persuaded 
as Iam that his stay here would promote in 
France a jealousy that would soon kindle into 
awar. . Our first duty is the peace and 
tranquillity of our own country.” 
_ Mr. Grenville, however, did not stand alone 
in this opinion, which, one is inclined to fancy, 
from occasional remarks, was endorsed by the 
Duke of Buckingham himself, though happily 
discountenanced by the good sense and more 
liberal feelings of the nation at large. We 
had sheltered Louis Philippe; we were about 
ere long to give shelter to Louis Napoleon ; 
why should we then act the part of wreckers 
to Charles X., and do our best to realise the 
Horatian description of our forefathers— 
“ Britannos hospitibus feros.” 
Turning to another subject, we find the 
ducal breast, in 1830, in a considerable state of 
“trepidation as to the way in which the 
House of Commons, when called upon, as they 





would be shortly, to reconsider the Civil List, 
were likely to deal with che se agers of the 
lord steward of ‘the household, which was 
then nominally in the hands of his Grace of 
Buckingham, though evidently the practical 
administration of it was delegated to a hanger- 
on of the family, Sir W. Fremantle, who 
writes as follows :— 

“Tt is clear that the Treasury is preparing a 
statement of the Civil List for the meeting of 
Parliament, and in your return of the state of the 
lord steward’s department 1 am extremely anxious, 
and have argued thus on (Sir F.) V'itson and 
(Sir T.) Marrable, that the fullest possibie explana- 
tion should be made . . not. only of the 
denomination of éach individual’s office and salary, 
but also of the duties he performs, whenever such 
duties are likely to be called in question.” 


It is clear that the officials in question were 
sadly afraid of an audit, and were resolved, in 


' fear of the awkward exposures of Mr. Joseph 


Hume—the “ Morning Star” and ‘Ralph de 
Peverel” were not then ‘in’ existence—to put 
their best legs forward, to prove that the high 
salaries and pensions paid out of the public 
purse, in their department, were not given 
without “ value received.” The Duke himself 
seems'to have given himself no trouble what- 
ever on the subject, but to have left the entire 
matter in the hands of his grateful and faithful 
subordinate, Fremantle, who: somehow or 
other got the affair through the House without 
much note or comment, while he of Stowe, 
enjoyed his repose like the gods serene of whom 
Lucretius writes :— 
“Omnis enim per se Divém natura, necesse cst, 

Immortali evo summé cum pace fruatur, 

Semota a nostris rebus sejunctaque longe: 

Nam privata dolore omni, privata periclis, 


Tpsa suis pollens opibus, nihil indiga nostri, 
Nec bene promeéritis capitur, neque tangitur ira.” 


But we are passing beyond our bounds, and 
must leave our further consideration of the 
Duke of Buckingham’s work for next week, 





TCHINOVNIKS.* 


To the majority of our readers the title of this 
book will probably convey but little meaning. 
It purports to be a translation from the Russian 
of a M. Saltikow, or, as the name would be 
more conveniently written to suit it to English 
pronunciation, Saltikof, and consists of a 
series of satires on the Russian bureaucracy, 
a class of officials regarded with but little good 
feeling by their own countrymen, and un- 
favourably known to those foreigners who 
have resided in Russia, or given any attention 
to the social condition of that extraordinary 
country. As regards the word itself, the 
nearest English translation of tchinovnik would 
be “official”. or ‘functionary,” it being 
derived from the Russian word tchin, which 
signifies ‘‘rank.” The mere translation of 
the word, however, would convey but little 
idea of its meaning, and for the benefit of that 
large class of our readers who have probably 
never heard it before, we will be somewhat 
explicit with regard to its history. In 1772 
Peter the Great, among the many innovations 
which he introduced into Russia, created 
fourteen classes of government officials, by 
which a new kind of nobility was conferred, 
entirely differing from the ancient Russian 
nobility. By these means he succeeded in 
weakening the power of the old nobles, who 
exercised a kind of petty sovereignty upon 
their own estates, very much like the Bigods, 
Bohuns, and Warwicks of our own early 
history, and was at the same time able to 
reward the hosts of adventurers which his zeal 





* Tchinovniks, Sketches of Provincial Life, from thé 
Membirs of the retired Conseiltes de Cour Stchedrin (Saltikow). 
Translated, with Notes, from the Russian, by Frederic 
Aston. (London: L. Booth, 307, Regent Street. 1861.) 








for the amelioration of Russia had introduced 
into the country.* These fourteen 
have remained pretty much the same till the 
present day, and constitute the bureaucracy 
of the empire. They range from the Gosou- 
darstvenni Kantzler, or Chancellor of the Em- 
ire, to the so-called Collezhski Registrator, or 
istrator of College! Each ‘class is sub: 
divided into military sections and civil sections, 
corresponding to each other. In the civil 
serviee, personal nobility used to be conferred 
on entering the tenth class, and hereditary 
nobility on entering the eighth; but by a 
ukase which came into effect some fifteen 
years ago, these rules have undergone some 
modifications, and the degrees of nobility 
mentioned do not necessarily accompany the 
gradations of the tchin. ach class ‘has its 
title, for we shall find all nations, whether 
despotic or republic—the senator from Ken- 
tucky and the Russian counsellor of state— 
srustt joicing ir. titles ; but only in Russia 
could a oleiath official boast of such a porten- 
tous lot of syllables allotted to him, as the title 
of the first aud second classes of the tchin, 
viz., Vashé visokopréevoschoditelstvo, which 
may be i gc Your high Excellency.” 
The eleventh class of the tchin has been 
suppressed many years. By a ukase of the 
Emperor Paul, it was decreed that an official 
must pass through each subordinate grade. 
However competent, therefore, a man may be 
for an appointment, he cannot aspire to it, 


unless he has worked his way through all the 
preceding tchins. Such a restriction must 


always act a8 a great impediment to the 
romotion of really clever men. But perhaps 
England in this particular can hardly be found 
the legitimate accuser of her sister nation. 
We too haye groaned under a red-tapeism 
for which we have not yet found a remedy. 
The principle of the tchin at first sight is 
specious enough. It seems admirable that 
without any qualifications of birth a man 
should be able to work his way from the 
lowest to the highest grades of the service. 
But other counteracting principles “have 
entirely nullified this advantage. ‘The whole 
tchin has become a complicated scheme of 
official jobbery and corruption. The absurdly 
small salaries, joined to the expensive habits 
and love of display deeply rooted in the Russian 
character, have created an appetite for gee 4 
and extortion ; and the secrecy with. which 

official and legal proceedings are conducted in 
Russia has given ample scope for its eb 
ment. We who are so accustomed to the 
most public and speedy administration of 
justice, caa hardly fully comprehend the care- 
fully-close manner in which all cases are 
conducted ‘in that country. Everything is 
done in writing ; thousands of sheets of paper 
must be filled with plaintiff's statements and 
defendant’sstatements, and the witnesses’ state- 
ments; thesuit must becarried throughcountless 
tribunals, and the officials of each tribunal must 
be pretty extensively fee’dif we wouldexpediteits 
passage. ‘These are the defects in the Russian 
administration, which havecreated the swagger- 
ing and m tehinovnik, the most 
odious type of an odious class. This is the 
gentleman who haunts us everywhere. in 


Russia. It is he who shakes his can’t 
pay any attention to us, hopes to let us have it 


in a week, &c., when we re our 

at Cronstadt, but surrenders it forthwith 

we have “ greased his palm” with a fee. It is he 
ail - these Peter ggg her ng and the = 
Gordon, and vourite, 
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who throws obstacles everywhere about us as 
we move through the country, who detains our 
goods at the customhouse, and confiscates our 
mewspapers. He is an individual who must be 
conciliated at all hazards; it is his mercenary 
‘hand’ outstretched for the customary roubles 
that reminds us suddenly that we have entered 
upon the territory of his Imperial Majesty Czar 
and Autocrat of all the Russias. In that 
country men eagerly await their gratuity, 
whom, under any other government, we should 
expect to kick usdown stairs if we offered one. 
Distant rumours have occasionally reached 
England of the discovery of some gigantic 
system of peculation in Russia. Profound as 
is the silence observed upon state affairs in 
that country, and secret as is the corruption 
which infects it, startling facts have now and 
then come to light which have met with 
severe punishments. The late, Czar, a man 
mot accustomed to do anything by halves, 
cant 
ernors ; but the sources of the evil must be 

yed before it can ever be effectually 


“eradicated. Among the few able satirists 


whom Russia has produced, it is not to be sup- 
posed that such a crying evil would be allowed 
to pass unwhipped of justice. Fortunately 
the censure, in most respects so rigorous in that 
country, has been designedly relaxed in the 
instances of these exposures, the government 
hoping » no doubt, that a full revelation and 
publicity would in some measure help to 
remedy the evils of the system. Nicholas 
Gogol, an author of considerable merit, but 
almost entirely unknown in this country, who 
may be considered a kind of Russian Dickens, 
in his novel entitled ‘‘ Dead Souls” (Meurtvia 
Doushi), and his spirited comedy, ‘‘ The Re- 
visor,” has admirably soe. ~ in the most 
unsparing manner, the Russian bureaucracy.* 
To this class of literature, in which Gogol 
enjoys. the most celebrated name among his 
countrymen, must be assigned the. work we 
to notice on the present occasion. It 

1s. a curious contribution to the very meagre 
list of translations from Russian authors into 
tthe English language. As a picture of Mus- 
covite manners, it will no doubt present attrac- 
tions to those who find matter for study in the 
singular problems presented by this extraor- 
dinary and thoroughly unique country ; but it 
is hardly likely to be extensively read in 
England, or to attain much notoriety. It 
abounds with allusions which can only be un- 
derstood, or at least thoroughly appreciated, by 
those who have either visited Russia or made 
uaintance with its literature. The author, 


M. Saltikof, as we learn from the preface, had 


+the misfortune to fall under the censure of the 


‘ate Emperor Nicholas, whose fierce crusade 


inst everything savouring of liberalism and 
estern notions, especially during the last 
years of his reign, considerably retarded the 
of Russia, and has not unjustly been 


. termed by Prince Dolgoroukof a thirty years’ 
war 


against common sense. He was accord- 
ingly banished to an eastern province of the 
empire, but has been recalled by the present 


(Czar, who has not inherited all the prejudices 
-of his father. 


We are informed by the pre- 
face that every effort was made by the 
tchinovnik interest to procure the suppres- 


wion of the obnoxious work, but the Emperor 


himself requested to see it, and, while giving 
his consent to its publication, confessed 
that he had been both amused and 
instructed by it. Mr. Aston, who appears to 


have resided many years at St. Petersburg, 





has interspersed. the sketches he translates with 
interesting notes, which show. a considerable 
knowledge of those phases of Russian life with 
which but few Englishmen are acquainted. 
They are written in an easy colloquial style, 
which was perhaps, on the whole, best suited 
to the nature of. the book. His copious use of 
English slang, however necessary in lieu of its 
Russian equivalents, is not very pleasing. _ He 
no doubt desired to make some of his tchinoy- 
niks appear vulgar, and he has done it to 
excess, . His governors and assessors s the 
language of -earters and hostlers. Russian, 
among its other peculiarities, numbers that of 
yt ae age na copious in abuse and argot ; 
the Russian izvoshtshik has a vocabulary of 
scurrility at his command second only to that 
in which Aristophanes tells us the Athenian 
bread-sellers reviled each other. . The first 
sketch in the volume is that of ‘‘ Porphyry 
Petroyitch.”* Thegradual rise of this gentle- 
man, who. is. the son of a drunken village 
sexton, and is first employed. by the tchinov- 
niks of the district court to run on errands, is 
traced with considerable humour. He pockets 
his insults, and contrives carefully, under all 
circumstances, to feather his own nest; at one 
time we have him assisting in the extortions of 
his superior, at another extorting money from 
the same superior under a threat of exposing | 
his malversations, He becomes the confidante | 
of the governor’s wife, and then reveals her | 
intrigues to the infuriated husband. At last | 
we have him turned out the full-fledged | 
Russian employé. He has reached an exalted | 





anand 
there are Bo. Sos of law oe ae pF 
term, no ing, Do jury, w. i 
officials ase capable © are ion, where, in.a 
word, the most elaborate and intricate system 
of bribery envelops the unhappy suitor like a 
network, he must submit to be injured. There 
is a mournful truth in the well-known Russian 
overb, ‘* The Czar is far off, and God is on 
igh” ¢Tzar daleko a Bogh visoko). . Again, in 
a country like Russia, where there is absolutely 
no middle class, and the lower orders are 
slaves, the contempt felt by the upstart 
tchinoynik for the peasant surpasses all bounds, 
One of the sketches, “‘ The Enlightened Tchin- 
ovnik,” who comes from St. Petersburg to the 
rovinces, gives us an insight into the Russian 
ndy’s opinion of the poor moozhik, who 
crawls at is feet, calls him father, and, may 
even receive corporal chastisement at his hands, 
Such an individual is but little likely to be 
stimulated by any generous impulse to render 
him justice, evenif hisown personal interests did 
not intervene to prevent such a deviation from 
his habitual policy. Surely anything more 
intensely hollow than the Russian ¢légant— 
the man of the beau monde—could .never be 
imagined; with the transparent veneer of 
Western civilisation thinly coated over the 
stolid barbarism of his Mongolian ancestors, 
he apes the most affected Parisian air he can 
catch, and intersperses his native tongue 
copiously with -drawled slips of French. 
Mr. Aston has given us his own sketch of the 
St. Petersburg dandy; that St. Petersb 
itself a type of Rassian civilisation, whi 





station in the hierarchy of tehinovniks; by | Pushkin called ‘ta pompous city, a poor city, 
dint of his extortions he has. made an ample | with atmosphere of slavery, long stony pros- 
fortune. In the words of his biographer :— | pects, pale green sky, the city of ennui, cold, 
“From this period was diffused over his mind | and granite.” We shall extract a portion of 


that mildness, that imperturbable serenity, it :— 


which we admire in our provincial Cincinnati, | 
who enjoy incomes entirely without a stain. | 
His occupations took a peaceful and patriarchal | 
character; he was principally employed in | 
gardening and in communing wink nature, | 
occupations which called forth from him | 
pious sentiments about the unlimited goodness | 
of the Divinity.” We can perfectly imagine 
the religious and moralising swindler—a kind 
of Russian Pecksniff. The next sketch is | 
supposed to be the revelations of an old | 
tchinovnik, who, while represented lamenting | 
over the progress of the new ideas, which are | 
rather the hopes of our author than recognised | 
opinions of the present Russian society, tells | 
us a few stories, with a hearty relish, of what | 
was done in the good old time. The many | 
cruel instances of extortion from the poor | 
moozhiks, or peasants; the collusion to cheat 
the merchant, one Plato Stephanitch Trockour- 
off, are here described with great naiveté. 
This man had excited the indignation of the 
tchinovniks, because they found him such a 
thoroughly sharp fellow that it was an utter 
impossibility to get over him. Accordingly, 
they trumped up a suspicious story about a 
dead body being hidden in the pond attached | 
to his factory (for he was a leather merchant), 
and he is ordered to let it down. © The unfor- | 
tunate man is obliged to pay three thousand 
roubles to compromise the matter. The stories 
of the compulsory vaccination of the vi 
of the Tartar who hanged himself to avoid the 
tchinovnik who continually extorted money 
from him by threatening to probe his wounds, 
are excellently told, and give us some startling 
pictures of the cool roguery of these consum- 
mate scoundrels. The unhappy moozhik has 
no remedy against them. In a country where 








* The fate of Gogol was a melancholy one, Overwhelmed 
by misfortunes, he committed suicide some eight or nine 


» «years ago, haying previously burned all his MSS. 





* ie, Porphyry son of Peter. This is the ordinary way 


| pedestrians. 





of speaking of all those above the condition of serfs in 
Russia. . { 


“The St. Petersburg dandy, whether officer or 
civilian, must have his droshky or his open caléche 
in summer to take his evening airing anaes. & 
charming islands of the Neva; his sledge, with its . 
bearskin covering in winter, in which, about the 
middle of the day, he must be seen driving up and 
down the broad line of the Nevski Perspective, as 
fast as his showy horse can whisk him, while his 
coachman (whose body is enveloped in a long 
caftan, or species of dressing-gown, of blue or green 
cloth, reaching down to the feet, and confined at 
the waist with a sash, generally of the favourite red 
colour, and whose head is encased in a velvet four- 
cornered cap, edged with gold thread), holds the 
reins with his arms stretched out at full length, and 
with vigorous shouts, and the horrid imprecations 
peculiar to the language, warns out of the way of 
the grand seigneur the drivers of the humble 
sledges which ply for hire, or the still more ignoble 
or to be seen taking healthy exercise, 
or even using out of doors those members given to 
man for movement, except, indeed, for a dawdle up 
and down the Nevski in prodigious galoshes and.a 
thick coat lined with fur, and topped by a large 
beaver collar, your sledge following all the time 
just behind you at a foot’s pace, is considered, in 
this flashy capital, as the ne plus ultra of snobbism, 
and as betraying a despicable ignorance of the 
comme il faut.” 

The portrait is an amusing one, but we can 
hardly call the character peculiar to Russia. 
The sketch of the ‘ Dog Tchinovnik,” one of 
the lowest in the different grades of these 


, | officials, who coolly avows that he considers 


himself merely an instrument in the hands 
of his superior to be turned to any purpose 
whatsoever, shows us how completely a man 
has become in Russia merely what Mr, Carlyle 
would call a “ patent digester.” It is very 
difficult for an Englishman, who generally has 
a most distinct sense of his own moral and 
political individuality, to realise thoro 

the condition of the automaton subjects of the 
Czar. From his cradle to his grave it is the 
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government which never ceases its iron grasp 
of the Muscovite, and repressing every source 
of individual and independent action, reduces 
him to a mere fraction of one vast machine. 
Russia bears the character of an aggressive 
nation, and her people are looked upon as mili- 
tary. Yet, when left to himself, the Russian 
moozhik is by no means a belligerent indivi- 
dual: he is of a lively temperament, fond of 
singing and dancing, and, when left to choose 
his own occupation, prefers roaming about the 
country with a pedlar’s wares to marching with 
the rifle and bayonet. But centuries of slavery 
have had their influence upon him: he is 
without a will of his own; and, at the command 
of God and the Czar, who in his mind are 
identical, he goes unhesitatingly to certain 
death. It is good that he should shed his blood 
for the holy orthodox church and his imperial 
father, nor suffer the unbeliever to pollute the 
soil of sainted Russia. What to him are con- 
stitutions and political rights? They are 
terms absolutely beyond his comprehension. 
He is simply the passive and obedient child of 
his father, the Czar, for life or fordeath. Mr. 
Aston, at the conclusion of his book, gives us 
an interesting chapter on the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs, a reform which, as all our 
readers know, has been commenced by the 
present emperor, who in his liberal tendencies 
rather resembles his uncle than his late father. 
Such a complete revchitiun in the condition of 
the moozhik must necessarily involve great 
difficulties, and these difficulties can only be 
met by a liberal and enterprising spirit on the 
part of the proprietors. The peasants, dis- 
charged from the estates to which they belonged, 
must not be let loose upon the country to flood 
it with pauperism and vice. In the sketches of 
“Princess Anna Lvovna™ and the “ Agreeable 
Family,” we have pictures of the everyday life 
of the tchinovnik ; but the descriptions are so 
intensely Russian that they will hardly be 
read with interest by any who are unac- 
quainted with Russian society. We should 
not, however, be obliged to go to Russia to find 
many of the characteristics of the “* Agreeable 
Family.” Throughout the book we have a 
withering exposure of the servility, mendacity, 
venality, and utter corruption of the Russian 
tchinovnik. He and such as he are the fester- 
ing sores which have eaten deeply into the 
vitals of his country, and unless a cauterising 
remedy be applied to the disease, the whole 
body must become unsound. If Russia would 
rise to that, greatness which she covets, and for 
which she possesses all the requisite elements, 
she must relax her censorship of the press and 
emancipate her serfs. By thus affording a 
publicity for all grievances and gradually 
creating a wealthy and loyal middle class, she 
will be in a condition to purify herself from 
the evils which have penetrated her system so 
deeply. We do not mean to say that all 
strictures upon public offices and public officials 
are at the present time effectually suppressed 
——the present volume affords proof to the con- 
trary ; but all comments upon the principles 
on which the Russian government is based, all 
criticisms upon different systems of government, 
are rigorously suppressed. The future of 
Russia is indeed one of the most curious politi- 
cal problems which the present age offers us, 
and about no country is it so difficult to 
procure accurate information, owing to the 
almost absolute exclusion of political subjects 
from the press. In England the subject 
has met with little or no attention; for 
our insight into Russia, and our impressions of 
the third great Power of the world, we have 








* Daughter of Lov or Leo, 


been left to the flimsy compilations of ex- 
pipes governesses and dilettante tourists. 

e country is to all appearances divided into 
two parties—first, the old Russian party, con- 
sisting of most of the old nobility, who are 
inveterate conservatives, and anxious to keep 
their country from any contact with the West 
and Western ideas; secondly, the party which 
may he called young Russia, consisting of the 
petite noblesse and the better classes of 
merchants of liberal and progressive opinions. 
That there is a liberal party, and a strong one, 
in Russia, no one can doubt. Only last year 
has seen a prince of one of their most ancient 
families—Prince Dolgoroukof—condemn him- 
self to expatriation rather than submit to the 
iron yoke of a government, a contempt for 
which has been taught him by his familiarity 
with Western Europe. 
Russie,” by the above-mentioned nobleman, 
is a work of profound interest. In conclusion, 
we must acknowledge for our own that 
having always taken a great interest in Russia, 
we have read Mr. Aston’s book with consider- 
able pleasure. He has clothed the Russian 
satirist’s pungent sketches in an agreeable 
dress. e would recommend him to try his 
hand in translating some of the clever works 
of Nicholas Gogol, written in very much the 
same style as our author’s, but none of whose 
ia aang unless we are greatly mistaken, 

ve been as yet introduced to the English 
public. 





MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
NETHERLANDS. 
THIRD NOTICE. 
Ir is impossible, within the necessary limits of 
a critique, to follow the history of the English 
expedition in behalf of the Netherlands. Most 
students of history will remember the career of 
Leicester during his government—how he 
quarrelled with the States, gradually became 
unpopular, and finally returned to England. 
We must pause to lament the fate of Sir Philip 
Sidney at Arnheim, where he performed pro- 
digies of valour. He had met Sir William 
Pelham slightly armed, had stripped himself of 
his armour for the protection of his friend, and 
rode to the battle with no covering but his 
cuirass. At the second charge his horse was 
shot under him. In the last charge he rode 
right through the enemy’s ranks, till he came 
near the entrenchments, when he was struck 
in the thigh by a musket ball three inches 
above the knee. He would not have left the 
field, but his horse became unmanageable, and 
his leg was so dreadfully shattered that his 
agony was intense. Upon some one handing 
him some water, he saw an English soldier 
‘‘who had eaten his last at the same feast,” 
looking up at him, and Sidney instantly handed 
him the flask, exclaiming, “‘ Thy necessity is 
even greater than mine.” When Leicester 
met him, he said, “Oh, Philip, I am truly 
grieved to see thee in this plight.” But Sidney 
replied that death was sweet in the cause of 
his queen and country. Sir William Russell, 
too, who was himself covered with blood from 
the effects of the fight, threw his arms around 
his friend, and weeping like a child, exclaimed, 
“Oh, noble Sir Philip, never did man attain 
hurt so honourably, or serve so valiantly as 
you.” Sir William Pelham stated that 
“Sidney's noble courage in the face of our 
enemies, had won him a name of continuing 
honour.” The engagement had certainly been 
one of a most marvellous kind. The Spaniards 
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numbered three thousand five hundred, and 
our force engaged successfully against them 
never exceeded two hundred and fifty horse 
and three hundred foot. Leicester, in his 
exultation, said, “I think I may call it the 
most notable encounter that hath been in our 
age, and it will remain to our posterity 
famous.” 

While Leicester was in England, an act of 
audacious and execrable treachery was per- 
formed by Sir William Stanley. Deventer, 
after Antwerp and Amsterdam, was the most 
important commercial city in all the Provinces. 
It was a member of the Hanseatic League, and 
the great centre of trade with the Baltic nations. 
They had strong sympathies with the Spaniards, 
and had secretly supplied munitions and pro- 
visions to Zutphen when beleaguered. 
Leicester sent Sir William Pelham, who speedily, 
by a clever stratagem, gained the place to 
ourselves, but, unfortunately, left Sir William 
Stanley in command of it. Rowland York 
was placed in command of the fort. On the 
28th January, 1587, Sir W. Stanley enter- 
tained the magistrates of the place at a grand 
banquet. He on this occasion assured his 
guests that the Queen of England had not a 
more loyal subject than himself. That ve 
night he placed three hundred of his wild Iri 
in the Noorenberg Tower (p. 170), which 
commanded the Zutphen Gate. He marched 
a reinforcement of troops from Zutphen, and 
brought them into Deventer during the night. 
«Small detachments picked their way thro 
the black narrow streets, while the main body 
er at once upon the Brink, or great square. 

ere quietly and swiftly they were ma 
into order, the cavalry, pikemen, and mus- 
queteers lining all sides of the place, and a 
chosen band—among whom stood Sir William 
Stanley on foot, and an officer of high rank on 
horseback—occupying the central space imme- 
mediately in front of the town house.” He 
then sent forth a proclamation that the 
burghers and municipal guards should — 
to the city hall and deposit their arms. 
burgher captain, bewildered at the wicked 
treachery which was now too evident, was 
calmly informed by Sir William gory ny 9 
no harm was intended to the city; but that it 
now belonged to its lawful owner, his most 
Catholic Majesty of Spain. The Calvinists of 
the place, who had so summarily ejected their 
Popish predecessors by the orders of Leicester, 
cried piteously when they found that they were 
undone, and their grief either really affected 
Stanley, or else, with tears of hypocrisy, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ I have not done this for power or 
pelf. Not the hope of reward, but the love of 
God, hath moved me.” He is supposed, how- 
ever, to have been actuated by some substantial 
reward, and sums varying from £30,000 to a 
pension of 1500 pistolets a-year were mentioned 
as the price of his treason. His subsequent 
history is obscure. He fled to Spain, and 
afterwards returned to the Provinces. In the 
notes Mr. Motley quotes from a letter of 
Captain Burnham (p. 177) to Walsingham, 
March 7, 1587, the following extract :—‘* By 
letters from Deventer they write that the 
traitor Stanley groweth frantic—a just punish- 
ment of God—and his men very poor and in 
misery. The other traitor, York, has been 
seen of late at Antwerp and Brussels, little 
regarded, whose determination is to go to Spain 
or Naples, there to live on his ay out of 
the stir of these wars, fearing that, which I 
hope to God that he shall never .” Here 
is also a from a letter of Lloyd to 
Walsingham, October 15, 1587 :-—“ It is 
bruited that Stanley has now lately become a 
lunatic, void of government and discretion. . . 
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If this be true, as he was known for a traitor, 
so he may be noted for a fool.” 

The danger of this example to the other 
English troops was very perilous, when we 
reflect upon the niggardly manner in which 
Queen Elizabeth doled out her small subsidies. 
Leicester had drained his own purse and mort- 
gaged his estates to help them ; but their con- 
dition was most abject and pitiable. After 
Leicester's departure, not five thousand pounds 
were sent in one half-year. The parsimony 
of Queen Elizabeth—the almost necessary 
parsimony, in consequence of the state of her 
exchequer, her jealousy of Leicester, her 
bickerings and quarrellings and coquettish 
correspondence with him, had produced sad. 
results on the brave men who were fighting 
in the Provinces, enduring hardships and 
hunger and nakedness. It is the old story— 
old as the world itself— 

“ Quidquid delirant Reges, plectuntur Achivi.” 
While state correspondence was slowly going 
on—while Dutch and English generals were 
spending their evenings in drinking bouts, 
whose excess would shock the temperate 
moderation of our own sober days, the unhappy 
rank and file of the English and Irish soldiers 
were half fed, half clothed, and suffering from 
disease as well as destitution. 

We turn from this dark picture to contem- 
pee an heroic action, grateful to the pride of 

mglishmen. On the 2nd of April, 1587 
Francis Drake sailed from Plymouth with four 
royal ships, and twenty-four furnished by the 
merchants of London, and other private in- 
dividuals. It was indeed a bold enterprise, 
full of great peril, but with large prospects of 
gain, enormous gain, if successful. And in 
speaking of it Mr. Motley wisely insists upon 
such a movement, and indeed the general vigor- 
Ous preparations which were being made against 
the subtle tyrant of Spain, being a truly 
national movement, and not merely the policy 
of Elizabeth Tudor or her statesmen. ‘ For 
it ‘was by Engiand,” he says, “ not by Eliza- 
beth, that the quarrel with Spain was felt to 
be a mortal one. It was England, not its 
sovereign, that was instinctively arming at 
all points to grapple with the great enemy of 
European liberty. It was the spirit of self-help, 
of self-reliance, which was prompting the English 
nation to take the great work of the age into 
its own hands. The mercantile instinct of the 
nation was flattered with the prospect of gain, 
the martial quality of its patrician and plebeian 
blood was eager to confront danger, the great 
Protestant mutiny against a decrepit super- 
stition in combination with an aggressive 
tyranny, all impelled the best energies of the 

glish people against Spain, as the embodi- 
ment of all which was odious and menacing to 
them, and with which they felt that the life 
and death struggle could not long be deferred.” 
“The wind commands me away,” said Drake, 
on the 2nd of April, 1587, “‘ our ship is under 
sail.” 


Drake, or Draiik, as Alexander of Parma 
always called him, dashed into Cadiz harbour 
eighteen days after he set sail from Plymouth, 
and destroyed ten thousand tons of shipping, 
with their contents. Two nights and a day 
he was unloading, rifling, scuttling, sinking, 
and burning those transport ships which 
formed a part of the great armament which 
Phili salt ties preparing for the subjugation 
of England. Some of these were of heavy 
burden, the Marquis Santa Cruz was 1500 tons, 
and there were several others of 1200, 1000, 
and 800. At Lisbon, also, he destroyed a 
hundred vessels; and all this devastation 
was accomplished with such rapidity that 
but the faintest opposition was offered. 
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The Queen had ep a pinnace after 
the great Plymouth sea king, to stop 
him, but fortunately the bold corsair was not 
overtaken. On his return, however, he re- 
ceived no laurels from the royal hand. She 
was in correspondence with Alexander of 
Parma, and hoping against hope for peace with 
Spain. Meanwhile Philip was sitting at his 
writing desk, plotting her destruction and 
burning to revenge the loss of a part of the 
navy of which he wasso proud. It is astonish- 
ing when we reflect that while the nation itself 
was so eager for the struggle which was 
imminent, so ready to fight for their religion 
and their queen, that the monarch herself, 
whom history has so belauded for her sagacity 
and courage, should have temporised, nego- 
tiated, and been throughout so much deceived 
by the duplicity and intrigues of Alexander of 
Parma. fis extraordinary amenity, his open 
and fervid professions of his desire for peace, 
appeared to have deceived all the envoys that 
were sent to him. The statesmen of the day, 
with one exception, appear to have been equally 
his dupes. Sir Robert Sidney thought the 
Spanish preparation was for an expedition to 
Africa, And Burleigh, the sagacious Burleigh, 
believed that the whole strength of the Spanish 
arms were to be exerted in reducing Friesland 
and Overysse!l. Walsingham was the only one 
who saw through the real intent. He had 
learned from Demosthenes thelesson that the only 
citadel against a tyrant and a conqueror is dis- 
trust. Alexander, after numberless previous 
messages and letters, wrote to Queen Elizabeth 
an affectionate epistle, in which he declared 
that if the much-coveted peace were not con- 
cluded after all his efforts to procure it, he 
should stand guiltless before God and the 
world. Burleigh and the Queen were delighted 
with his fine phrases. Here we must let Mr. 
Motley speak for himself—and a very remark- 
ableutterance and happy description is afforded 
in the following extract :— 

“But the Queen was even more pleased with the 
last proof of the Duke’s sincerity, than even Burleigh 
and Croft had been. Disregarding all the warnings 
of Walsingham, she renewed her expressions of 
boundless confidence in the wily Italian. ‘We do 
assure you,’ wrote the Lords, ‘and so you shall do 
well to avow it to the Duke upon our honours, that 
her Majesty saith she thinketh doth their minds to 
accord upon one good and Christain meaning, though 
their ministers may perchance sound upon a discord.’ 
And she repeated her resolution to send over her 
commissioners, so soon as the Duke had satisfied her- 
as to the hostile preparations. 

“We have now seen the good faith of the Eng- 
lish Queen towards the Spanish government. We 
have seen her boundless trust in the sincerity of 
Farnese and his master. We have heard the 
exuberant professions of an honest intention to 
bring about a firm and lasting peace, which fell 
from the lips of Farnese and of his confidential 
agents. It is now necessary to glide for a moment 
into the secret cabinet of Philip, in order to satisfy 
ourselves as to the value of all those professions. 
The attention of the reader is solicited to these 
investigations, because the year 1587 was a most 
critical period in the history of English, Dutch, and 
European liberty. The coming year 1588 had been 
long spoken of in prophecy as the year of doom, 
perhaps of the destruction of the world, but it was 
in 1587, the year of expectation and preparation, 
that the materials were slowly combining out of 
which that year’s history was to be formed. 

“And there sat the patient letter-writer in his 
cabinet, busy with his schemes. His gray head 
was whitening fast. He was sixty years of age. 
His frame was slight, his figure stooping, “Tis 
digestion very weak, his manner more glacial and 
sepulchral than ever; but if there were a hard- 
working man in Europe, that man was Philip IL 





And there he sat at his table scrawling his apostilles. | and 


The fine innumerable threads which stretched across 


the surface of Christendom, and covered it as with 
a net, all converged in that silent, cheerless cell. 
France was kept in a state of pe al civil war; 
the Netherlands had been converted into a shambles; 
Ireland was maintained in a state of chronic 
rebellion ; Scotland was torn with internal feuds, 
regularly organised and paid for by Philip; and its 
young monarch—‘that lying King of Scots, as 
Leicester called him—was kept in a leash ready 
to be slipped upon England when his master should 
give the word ; and England herself was palpitating 
with the daily expectation of seeing a disciplined 
horde of brigands let loose upon her shores: and all 
this misery, past, present, and future, was almost 
wholly dae to the exertions of that gray-haired 
letter-writer at his peaceful library-table.” 


Towards the end of the year 1587 Leicester 
was finally He was as rejoiced to 
quit the Netherlands as the inhabitants were 
glad to be rid of him. He was a grand court 
favourite, but he was not a great adminis- 
trator; and his career in the Netherlands, 
though he had been energetic and generous, 
was an undisgui ailure. He never won 
the hearts of the people. The spoiled 
favourite of his Queen, England has little to 
thank him for, when compared with the many 
great men with whom he wrangled, whose 
usefulness he dwarfed, and whose characters he 
calumniated. ‘God send me shortly a wind 
to blow me from them all,” he exclaimed 
before leaving, and sitting in his chamber at 
Margate, he slapped his hands upon his knees 
and said, ‘t These legs of mine shall never go 
again into Holland. Let the States get others to 
serve their mercenary turn, for me they shall 
not have.” Upon leaving, he had a medal 
struck with the device—a flock of sheep 
watched by an English mastiff, with two 
mottoes, ‘‘ Non gregem, sed ingratos,” and 
“Invitus desero.” The Hollanders replied by 
striking off several. One represented an ai 
smothering her young ones to death, with 
motto, ‘* Libertas ne ita chara ut simiz catuli.” 
There was less point in the device on the 
reverse side, which represented a man avoiding 
smoke, and falling into the fire, with the in- 
scription, ‘‘Fugiens fumum, incidit in ignem.” 
They could well afford to lose him. His hand- 
some face and figure, his quick wit and his 
valour, might make him a courtier, a favoured 
lover, and a pleasant companion ; but he lacked 
wisdom in council, and strategy in the fieid. 
He was full to the brimof pride and passion, and 
his revenge was not only easily kindled, but 
was as durable as it was violent. To thwart 
him in the slightest degree, and even from 
motives the most pure and patriotic, was to 
make him your deadly enemy. 

The year 1588 had been marked out by 
German astrologers a century before as one of 
dire events. Portents had been observed, so 
the ignorant and superstitious believed, in 
various parts of Europe during the latter 
of the last year. It had rained blood in Sweden, 
monstrous births occurred in France, and at 
Weimar the sun had appeared at midday hold- 
ing a drawn sword in his mouth. It was & 
fearful time for the Netherlands. Leicester 
had shaken the dust off his feet, and gone, but 
he had not resigned his authority. He left a 
commission to the State Council to act as an 
executive body during his absence. His return 
was not believed in, and the States ill brooked 
this delegated power by which they were ruled. 
An English commission was appointed to confer 
with a commission appoiuted by Alexander 
Farnese. With the English commission came 
Robert Cecil, youngest son of Lord Burleigh. 
He came asa visitor, not in any official capa~ 
city, but to improve his diplomatic talents, 
he made a tour through the Pro- 


vinces, literally to see ‘the nakedness 
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of the land.” He ‘was shocked by 
condition in which he found the J 
“The misery of the inhabitants,” he wrote to 
his father, * fe gw my both without the 
town, where i are wasted, houses 
spoiled, and ground unlaboured, and also even 
in. those great cities where they are for the 
most part poor , even in the fairest 
houses.” ** And all thishuman wretchedness,” 
writes our historian, “ was the elaborate work 
of one man—one dull, heartless bigot, living, 
far away, a life of laborious ease and solemn 
sensuality, and in reality almost as much 
removed from these fellow-creatures of his, 
whom he called his subjects, as if he had been 
the inhabitant of another planet. Has history 
many more instructive warnings against the 
horrors of arbitrary government—against the 
folly of mankind in ever tolerating ‘the rule of 
a single irresponsible individual, than the lesson 
furnished by the life-work of that crowned 
criminal, Philip the Second” (p. 865). 

As might be sup after all that had 
already happened, the English commissioners 
were credulous, and were duped by Parma and 
his commissioners. Time was by Alexander 
wasted with consummate dexterity. Pro- 
crastination and duplicity were, on the Spanish 
side, the order of the day. And while all this 
was going on, Alexander and his master were 
maturing their plans and ripening their 
schemes for the destruction of England. For- 
tunately, Queen Elizabeth was roused from her 
credulity by the publication of the famous 
Bull of Sixtus V., who fulminated the bolts of 
the Vatican against her as a bastard and a 
a: In the well-known ‘admonition ” 
to the nobility and ple of England, the 
Queen was accused of every vice and crime 
which can degrade human nature, and its foul 
details are unfit for publication in these decent 
days. As Alexander of Parma was named in 
the Bull of Sixtus as the instrument of God's 
vengeance against Elizabeth and England, she 
began to think that it was time to break off 
her negotiations with him. A Dr. Dale was 
sent to ask questions on the subject, and 
Alexander echated that he knew nothing of 
the publication of the letter. 

eanwhile Philip of Spain had succeeded in 
his plots against incl of Valois. He had 
fomented the civil war in France with great 
success, and the weak and dissolute Henry ITI. 
was now too irresolute to comply.with the 
suggestions of Alphonse Corse, who stood by his 
side to receive the Balafré on his arrival in 
Paris. ‘Sire, is the Duke of Guise your 
friend or enemy ?” said Alphonse. The King’s 
answer was a shrug of the shoulders. ‘Say 
the word, sire,” said Alphonse, “ and I pledge 
myself to bring his head this instant, and lay it 
at your feet.” Henry procrastinated, and he 
lost his throne ; the barricades were erected, 
and Henry of Valois fled, and through his de- 
legate, the Balafré, Philipof Spain really reigned 
in France. During this momentous crisis, the 
States cautioned and expostulated with Queen 
Elizabeth. Deputies from the churches of the 
Netherlands had conferences with the English 
Queen ; and English statesmen continued to 
be deceived by the preparations of Spain. 

“Tt is astonishing” very naturally exclaims 
Mr. Motley, ‘in that breathless mterval of 
history, that so much time could be found for 
quill-driving and oratory. Nevertheless, both 
in England and Holland, there had been other 
work than protocoling. One throb of ‘pa- 
triotism moved the breast of both nations—a 
longing to grapple once for all with the great 
enemy’ of civil and religious liberty inspired 
both.” Our army and navy, however, were 
in anything but the state of preparation 
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partially ready for the impending contest. 
Our readers must enjoy the following eloquent 
extract— 


“And in England the protracted diplomacy at 
Ostends, ill-timed though te was, had nat 
the arm or chilled the heart of the nation. en 
the great Queen, arousing herself from the delusion 
in which the falsehoods of Farnese and of Philip had 
lulled her, should once more represent—as no man 
or women better than Elizabeth Tudor could repre- 
sent—the defiance of England to foreign insolence ; 
the resolve of a whole le to die rather than 
yield: there was a thrill of joy through the national 
heart. When the enforced restraint was at last 
taken off, there was one bound towards the enemy. 
Few more magnificent es have been seen in 
history than the enthusiasm which pervaded the 
country as the great danger, so long deferred, was 
felt at last to be closely approaching. The little 
nation of four millions, the merry England of the 
sixteenthcentury, went forward to the death-grapple 
With its gigantic antagonist as cheerfully as to a 
weg font holiday. Spain was a vast empire, 
overshadowing the world ; land, in comparison, 
but a province; yet sre could surpass the 
steadiness with which the conflict was awaited. 

“For, during all the months of suspense, the 
soldiers and sailors, and many statesmen of England, 
had deprecated, even as the Hollanders had been 
doing, the dangerous delays of Ostend. Elizabeth 
was not embodying the national instinct, when she 
talked of peace, and shrank penuriously from the 
expenses of war. There was much disappointment, 
even indignation, at the slothfulness with which the 
preparations for defence went on, during the period 
when there was yet time to make them. <3 was feared 
with justice that England, utterly unfortified as 
were its cities, and defended only by its little navy 
without, and by untaught enthusiasm within, might, 
after all, prove an easier conquest than Holland and 
Zealand, every town in whose territory bristled with 
fortifications. If the English ships—well-trained 
and swift sailors as they were—were unprovided 
with spars and cordage, beef and biscuit, powder 
and shot, and the militia-men, however enthusiastic, 
were neither drilled nor armed, was it so very certain, 
after all, that successful resistance would be made to 
the great Armada, and to the veteran pikemen and 
musketeers of Farnese, seasoned on a hundred battle- 
fields, and equipped as fora tournament? There 
was generous confidence and chivalrous loyalty on 
the part of Elizabeth’s naval and military com- 
manders; but there had been deep regret and 
disnpointment at her course.” 

The “pious old slave-trader,” Hawkins, said, 
with characteristic courage, ‘‘ We might have 
peace, but not with God, but rather than serve 
Baal, let us have open war with these Jesuits, 
and every man will contribute, fight, devise, 
and do for the liberty of our country.” The 
Lord Admiral said, “I have made of the French 
king, the Scottish king, and the king of Spain, 
a trinity that I mean never to trust to be 
saved by, and I would that others were of my 
opinion.” They hadindeed need of great courage, 
and of great preparation too, when we consider 
the amount of force that was to be arrayed 
against them. It was already reported that 
the Spanish fleet numbered 210 sail, with 
86,000 men to 400 or 500 ships, and 80,000 
soldiers and mariners. Howard's complaints 
of the Queen’s parsimony were frequent and 
bitter. “I dare say her Majesty will look 
that men should fight for her, and I know 
they will at this time. The king of Spain doth 
not keep ay ship at home, either of his own or 
any other that he can get for money. Well, 
well, I musi pray heartily for peace, for I see 
the support of an honourable war will never 
appear. Sparing and war have no affinity 

ether.” There was no lack of enthusiasm. 


hat were ‘wanting were drill, discipline, |: 


powder and shot; and the pre 


tions on 
shore were even more dilatory 


an those on 


essary, and-nothing but the enthusiasm of | | 
eould have got us even |’ 





‘than a month for favourable 





not exceed sixteen or seventeen 


irty-four vessels of different sizes, ranging 
from 1100 and 1000 tons to 30 tons. Its 

tonnage was 11,820, “‘not half so 
much as at the present’moment—in the case of 
one marvellous merchant steamer—floats upon 
a single keel” (p. 454). These vessels carried 
887 guns, and 6279 men. Much was done by. 
municipal and private patriotism. The city 


of London, asked to furnish fifteen ships of 


war and 5000 men, asked for two days’ deli- 
beration, and furnished thirty ships and 
10,000 men. Plymouth gave great assistance, 


and by Midsummer the total force amounted 


wpe gee ogre a y equipped, 
with an te of 29,744 tons, se 15,785 
seamen. Howard of Effingham, high 
admiral of England, took the command in a 
little “odd ship for all conditions,” the Ark 

al. Drake, as vice-admiral, sailed in the 
Revenge; and Lord Henry Seymour, in the 
Rainbow, commanded the inner squadron, and. 
cruised in the neighbourhood of the French. 
and Flemish coast. 

During all these preparations, the elderly 
letter writer in the ial was at his d 
playing his mischievous part in the world’s 

istory. His counsellors were few, and he re- 

confidence in no one save Alexander 
arnese, Duke of Parma. The uis of 
Santa Cruz, who had so carefully avoided the 
challenge of Drake in the ——— year, was 
appointed captain-general of the expedition ;, 
but Santa Cruz, while the preparations were 
going on, died. He was in the com- 
mand by the Duke of Medina Sidonia, a. 
grandee of vast wealth, but without experience 
or capacity. It was said that to the “ iron 
uis a golden duke had succeeded.” He 
was far less fitted for his duties than his pre- 
decessor, and his appointment is one proof.. 
as Mr. Motley says, that ‘never was a vast 


project of conquest conceived and matured in so 
protracted and yet so desultory a manner as was: 


this famous Spanish invasion.” Tt was sig- 


by hesitation, procrastination, and . 


delay. 

“ Day after day, throughout the months of winter 
and spring, the King had been writing that the 
fleet. was just on the point of sailing, and as fre- 

uently he had been renewing to Alexander Farnese: 
the intimation that perhaps, after all, he might find. 
an opportunity of crossing to England, without 
waiting for-its arrival. And i . 
same regularity, had been informing his master that 
the troops in the Netherlands had been daily 
dwindling from sickness and other causes, till at 
last, instead of the 30,000 effective infantry, with 
which it had been originally intended to make the 
enterprise, he had not more than 17,000 in the: 
month of April. The 6000 Spaniards, whom he 
was to receive from tke fleet of Medina Sidonia 
would therefore be the very mainspring of his army. 
After leaving no more soldiers in the Netherlands: 
than was absolutely necessary for the defence of 


the obedient. Provinces against the rebels, he 


could only take with him to land 23,000: 
men, even after the nFenealedlonn 95 Medina. 
‘When we talked of taking England by surprise,’ 


said Alexander, ‘we never thought of less tham- 


30,000. Now that she is alert and ready for us, and 
that it is certain we must fight by sea and by land, 
50,000 would be Bw Pererapor at een bom 
King’s suggestion that a feint might le 
way of besieging some few places in Holland or 
Zealand. The whole matter in hand, he said, had 
neon negotiation ; f believed, 
‘blind was peace- on ; for many 
as the English deputies were now treating at Ostend, 
— ack von iam 4 30th of May, 1588, 
“At on an 
the fleet, which had been’ waiting at Lisbon more 
, set sail from: 


- “The army at Tilbury, as late as August, | 
l Navy numbered about. 


blic as possible, and the only efficient. 
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that port, after having been duly blessed by the | the Port endencies in the Western | 
Cardinal Archduke Albert, viceroy of Portugal” | coast and Africa + and although on 
The fate of this great Armada ig well known; 


but as the story is told with much addition of 
rich. original matter, we skall reserve the 
account of it for our fourth and last notice of 
this remarkable book. 





TRAVELS IN WESTERN AFRICA.* 
In the peculiar feeling of interest which at the 
prpeens day attaches to every new phase of 

ican discovery, we can trace the influence 
of one of the most marked characteristics and 
tendencies of modern progress.. The colossal 
relics of a ee civilisation, and the fabled 
marvels of its unexplored regions, the mam- 
moth bones of Luxor, Karnac, and’ Memphis, 
and the dreamy ulations of credulous 
historians, though still retaining an irresistible 
hold upon the imagination, no longer exercise 
the all-absorbing influence they has ppp 
To the old faith there has suce a senti- 
ment of a deeper and more material character. 
The su tural era has passed through the 
transition stage, and settled down into the 
positive. The ideal has given place to the 
real ; the poetic past has become merged in the 
practical present. Those mighty pioneers of 
progress, Science, Philanthropy, and Civilisa- 
tion, have opened new veins of virgin ore, and 
called the attention of mankind to the great 
works that have yet to be accomplished in this 
continent: the extension of geographical re- 
search—the amelioration of the condition of 
the negro—and the development of the econo- 
mical resources of the coun It is a deeply- 
ignificant fact that the origination of such 
glorious results is mainly attributable to the 
exertions of isolated and individual enterprise. 
The forlorn hope led by Park and Landon has 
reached its consummation in the more or- 
ganised efforts of Livingstone and a legion of 
other self-sacrificing and noble-h men. 
“ Qui cepit dimidium cxpti habet,” and each 
successive traveller, as he traverses new ground, 
or gleans new facts, must be cheered by the 
conviction that the sympathies of the world 
are with him, and that by thus contributing 
his quotum of individual experience to the 
common fund of accumulated information, he 
is furthering the interests of humanity and 
promoting the great cause of civilisation. 

On these grounds, we can accord a most 
hearty welcome to Mr. Francisco Valdez’s 
narrative of ‘Six Years of a Traveller’s Life 
in Western Africa” now before us. The 
author is the son of the well-known General 
Valdez, created Count Bomfin, 
who played such an important part in the 
Portuguese revolution previously to the paci- 
fication of that country by the celebrated 

tocol of the three great Powers in 1847. 

m the establishment of the constitution of 
Portugal on its present basis, Mr. Valdez was 
appointed to the office of H.M.F. Majesty's 
Arbitrator in Loando, and after a considerable 
length of service, was thence transferred to a 
similar post, which he still holds, in the British 
and Portuguese Mixed Commission, at the 
Cape of ‘Good Hope. From such a long 
residence in the country, and the varied sources 
of information to which in his official capacity 
he necessarily had access, Mr. Valdez is en- 
titled to be heard as an authority. His 
volumes: partake less of the character of 
reminiscences of personal experiences and ad- 
venture, than of a compilation of carefully- 
collected statistical information relating to the 
natural products and commercial resources of 
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this account a _ less attractive to the 
majority of optiah  deathirs than the more 
stirring pages of Livingstone and Gordon 
Cumming, nevertheless, the immense amount 
of sterling information contained in Mr. 
Valdez’s work cannot fail of insuring a most 
cordial recognition of its merits at the hands 
of ail such as have at heart the spread of 
Christianity and commerce in Africa. 

Having obtained the appointment of 
H.M.F. Arbitrator, at Loando, Mr. Valdez 
set sail from Lisbon in 1852, with in- 
structions previously to proceeding. to his 
post, to visit and report upon the various 
Portuguese settlements on the western coast of 
Africa. Making for Madeira, they were driven 
by stress of weather to Porto Santo, a small 
island off Madeira, colonised by the first 
Portuguese adventurers as early as 1418, and 
celebrated in history as having been the resid- 
ence of Christopher Columbus when employed 
in the naval service of Portugal. After ashort 
stay at Madeira—the importance of which asa 
commercial appendage of Portugal fully justi- 
fies our author's somewhat prolix description— 
Mr. Valdez touched at Maio and Santiago, 
the two principal islands of the Cape de Verde 
group, and thence making a detour, in obedi- 
ence to his instructions, proceeded in an 
easterly direction along the coast to Senegal. 
The French colonists occupy only the eastern 
and central districts of the island, the northern 
and southern extremities being allotted to the 
ne Of the manners and customs of the 
latter, Mr. Valdez gives us some curious parti- 
culars. The native houses consist of separate 
groups of huts made of cane, arranged in line so 
as to form streets. Polygamy is practised under 
certain restrictions, no one being allowed to 
have more than six wives, with the exception 
of the marabouts, or priests; the domestic 
establishments of the latter, on the ground of 
their peculiar sanctity, being limited only by 
their finances. The marabouts exercise both 
the sacerdotal and judicial functions. Their 
criminal code is of a peculiarly novel and simple 
character. The only capital crime is adultery. 
Minor offenders are punished by an enforced 
celibacy, either perpetual or fora term of years. 
Private differences are usually adjusted by an 
appeal to the ‘‘manly art of self-defence.” 
A romantic story is told of M. Duranton, a 
French traveller. Stopping on one occasion at 
Timbuctoo, he fell in love with the daughter of 
the chief of a very wealthy tribe. The father, 
looking upon the alliance as a great honour, 
gladly accepted the proposal of marriage. The 
only condition imposed on the candidate 
for the hand of the ebon beauty was that he 
should, as in the ancient days of chivalry, enter 
the lists, and support his claim to the lady in 
a wrestling match with any other competitor. 
The stalwart European at once consented to 
this arrangement, and having overthrown all 
antagonists, carried off the prize. As son-in- 
law to the chief of the tribe he was now eligible 
for election to the throne. There being; how- 
ever, several other claimants, it was determined 
that their respective titles should be decided in 
the wrestling arena. Duranton was a 
second time victorious, and on the death of his 
father-in-law was chosen his successor without 
further opposition, and ultimately became one 
of the wealthiest and most powerful chiefs in 
the district. 

Travelling eastward through Senegambia 
Geren r4 Guinea) and Sierra Leone, Mr: 

aldez paid a visit to the infant Republic of 
Liberia, of which he favours us with a very in- 
teresting account. The foundation of this 


‘ercine. «-ancatiatiranas po Soames petits eS i a aes 
promising colony was originally 
periment of wi philan 
the anti-slavery society of Wilberforce and 
Clarkson. The first settlers consisted of only 
thirty families of free emigrants, but th 
numbers were subsequently increased to six. 
thousand, under the idency of Mr. 
Buchanan. On his death he was succeeded by 
Mr. Roberts, a man of colour, who, hy his 
talents and exertions, contributed largely to 
the present p us condition of the colony. 
In 1848 he visited England, and succeeded 
in interesting a number of philanthropic =. 
tlemen in the fortunes of his countrymen. 
result of his mission was the annexation of 
upwards of seven hundred miles of adjoining 
country to the territory of the republic. 
The new state is yearly rising in importance. 
Monrovia, the capital, so called in 
President Munro, now numbers upwards of 


ten schools, a post-office, and a large number 
of churches and chapels. Recently there have 
been established several printing presses and 
newspapers, the oldest of which is the 
“* Liberian Herald.” 
It is impossible, within the limits of the 

resent notice, to give even a bare résumé of 
Air. Valdez’s elaborate and instructive volumes. 
As it is, we have only touched upon one or two 
salient points, in the hope of piquing the atten- 
tion of the reader to the work itself. We 
scarcely know which to admire most—the enor- 
mous amount of valuable practical information 
contained in Mr. Valdez’s pages, or the pains- 
taking diligence he has displayed in its collec- 
tion and arrangement. Mr. Valdez 
no ordinary command over the English 
language ; an occasional harsh idiom and a 
redundancy of somewhat common-place poetical 
quotations in the work, afford the only indica- 
tions of its foreign authorship. 





NEW NOVELS. 





Change; or, Some Passages in the Life of 
Basil Ruth. (London: th.) We do 
not mean to go into the plot of the 
book before us, for its plot is by no means 
its most remarkable feature. It is neither 
better nor worse than that of the general 
run of second or third rate novels. The 
title is “Change,” and as there is a 1 
deal of change in it, we get what we have 
been led to expect. ‘So far there is no cause 
for complaint. Those of the heroes and 
heroines—there are several of each—who do 
get married, don’t marry their first loves, while 
the others are provided for in an early grave 
either by natural disease or accident. Farther 
on, there is a good description of the feelings 
and behaviour of a young lady named Grace 
Holford, upon finding out that her intended 
husband, Richard Leigh, in reality loves some 
one else. Tenderness and anger are made to 
alternate in a way that seenis consistent with 
her character, and true to woman’s nature in 
general, as far as we know anything about it. 
Having said this, we have exhausted our praise. 
But unfortunately we have a great deal to say 
the other way. What is remarkable is the 
pointlessness of the dialogue, the silliness of 
the reflections, the windiness of the style, and 
the clumsiness—not to call it by worsenam 
thelanguage. Of the two former faults, it would 
take up too much space to quote examples ; so 
the reader must verify or disprove our asser- 
tions for himself. Of each of the two latter, 
it was our intention to give instancesseparately, 
but they are both so often present at once, 
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The break-down of a railway train is described 
as ‘fan unanticipated hindrance encountered 
by the road.” 6" to waiting for the 
post, we are asked, “Who has not learnt by 
personal experience what concentrated essence 
of torturing excitement can in a few moments 
be distilled from solicitude and suspense over 
the furnace of expectation, whilst lingering in 
doubt,” &c, A husband fixes on his wife “a 
look of earnest, touching affection, a look 
beautiful in its entireness, yet painful in the 
troubled sense of its inability to aid.” His eye 
would seem to have been capable of very varied 
expression ; for, a little farther on, ‘‘ the ten- 
sion of his gaze. becomes ‘startling from its 
engrossed fixedness.” The wife is ‘ heart- 
distracted,” “ spirit-wrung,” and complains of 
her sister because she has not proved herself 
her “life-friend.” The child of the above, 
evidently inheriting the peculiarities of its 
parents, is “‘ sufferingly mournful,” instead of 
being, as she ought to be at her time of life, 
‘*winningly caressing.” She listens ‘ to the 
passionate outpourings of her mother's feelings 
with awe and an unconscious antagonism to 
the dirge-like strain in which the surging soul 
sighed forth its anguish and unrest.” To a 
man recovering his good spirits, ‘‘ the world is 
placed on a different footing to its previous 
aspect.” Tne countenance of the same man, 
upon seeing at a concert the sister of his former 
sweetheart, is ‘‘ overcast with a dark hue, that 
more resembled the shadow that falls from the 
wings of the angel of death on the face of the 
dying, than the tint of a living being—anguish, 
surprise, blended with the crushed wretched- 
ness of a wounded spirit, were visibly imprinted 
there.” He will not speak ‘“laudatingly ” 
of a girl false to her ‘‘ freely-plighted troth,” 
and ‘‘mutters between his set teeth, with a 
strange fierce light glittering in his’ eyes,” 
when he alludes to her husband's peccadillos. 
What with his deadly pallor and his Anglicised 
Latin, his intermittent lockjaw and his fiery 
eye, this gentleman can hardly have failed to 
betray his thoughts, even though, as we after- 
wards find, ‘he was silent and reserved, and 
said but little about them.” We may quote 
the following as an instance of extraordinary 
success in concealing the meaning: ‘ Mr. 
Holford, though in his own singular way he 
may have loved his wife, the love, if rightly 
analysed, would have been proved to be far 
more Vicarial than rectorial, an emanation from 
his own egotism, because, as his wife, she 
belonged to him, than an unselfish affection 
for her own sake.” One has need of the uses 
of adversity. Does adversity comprise thorns 
in the flesh? Otherwise we should question 
the propriety of saying that to be a thorn 
in the flesh of the world at large, was to be of 
use toit. At all events, we doubt whether 
the world at large would be very grateful for 
such service. The metaphor, “a loneliness 
that may be grasped,” reminds one by its 
jingle of “a darkness that may be felt ;” 
there is hardly any farther likeness between 
them. We have mentioned the above at 
length, neither with a view to making our 
readers laugh, nor because we think the book 
in any way worthy of a detailed examination. 
It has been simply the peg on which we wish 
to hang a remark or two. A novel-writer’s 
public in general wants to be amused, and 
nothing more. Practically, the reflections are 
dinsed, and too often the grammar—if indeed 
the reader knows good grammar from bad—is 
unheeded. To quarrel with a sentence, because 
the verb is at a loss for a nominative, or the 
adjective for a substantive, is considered 
hypercritical by these people. ‘‘ What does it 
matter?” they say; “‘we know what the author 














means. You are picking holes for the mere 
pleasure of picking them.” We will not retort 
that they are uncommonly sharp if they do 
always know what the author means, much 
less hint that it is possible that the author does 
not know what he means himself. But what 
we do maintain is, that the habit of slip-shod 
talk and slip-shod thought, engendered and 
fostered, even in common-place people, by this 
kind of writing, is to the last degree hurtful. 
To know what you mean, and to be able to 
state that meaning clearly, must be of con- 
sequence in all the business of life. People in 
general won’t, or can’t, or at any rate don’t, 
think. Rather than do so, they will attribute 
to even clear language a meaning suggested 
by some idea in their own heads, instead of 
that which it really bears. How much will 
this tentency be furthered by an acquaintance 
with writers, like the present, who either leave 
you in the dark whether they mean anything 


, at all, or, if they do mean anything, so 


disguised with trumpery ornament, that it 
might just as well be anything else as what 
itis? It would not matter if this story were 
ten times as good, as far as the plot goes. It 
would still be deserving of the severest censure, 
for the reasons we have stated. It is all very 
well to say, that a book of such slight preten- 
sions, addressed to a public of not much 
discrimination, can no more deserve severe 
censure than high praise. It is precisely 
because its readers are of this class, that it is 
likely to influence their language and their 
taste. Long words are so elegant, spasmodic 
sentiment so poetic. It appears that there are 
even critics who endorse these opinions. We 
reserve to ourselves the right of doubting 
whether: they be fit for their place or not. 








POETRY. 





Garibaldi, and other Poems. By M. E. Braddon 
(Bosworth and Harrison.) It is difficult at all times 
to point out the exact boundary-line which separates 
the true poet from the accomplished versifier. 
Well educated men now-a-days breathe an at- 
mosphere so impregnated with literary fragrance, so 
loaded with the winged seeds of poetic fancy, that 
it is difficult to say how much of the beauty which 
they themselves may produce is derived from a 
virgin soil, and how much is exhaled unawares from 
the growth and blossoms of the past. Certain it is 
that although the real poet remains still, as of yore, 
the rarest and most exquisite production of nature, 
the number of pleasant singers is greatly multiplied, 
and poems which now pass still-born from the press, 
would have won golden opinions, if not guineas, an 
hundred years ago. It is almost perilous for the 
critic to pronounce with any degree of dogmatism on 
the genius of a poetical neophyte. First attempts 
are proverbially uncertain : if they are promising, we 
can only hope that the promise will be realised ; if 
they prove abortive, they may be succeeded, as in 
many cases they have been, by unquestionable suc- 
cess. The volume now before us is the production, 
as we learn from the preface, of an inexperienced 
author, who submits it to the “ generous indulgence” 
of the “critical public.” Mr. Braddon (we use the 
masculine prefix without being at all sure that we 
are correct in so doing) might have spared this ap- 
peal. His poems do not require indulgence ; if 
they did, the highest boon he could expect would 
be to attain that swift oblivion which awaits feeble 
productions, without receiving a critical castigation 
on the road. There are faults in Mr. Braddon’s 
poems, but there is also great merit. Qualities sin- 
gularly diverse in character meet together in this 
volume: command of Jangaage, vigour of expres- 
sion, a musical sweetness of rhythm, but a sweet- 
ness that never sinks into mere prettiness, and which 
may be compared to. a mountain rivulet—clear, joy- 
ous, and bounding in its course. But the murmur- 
ing stream is sometimes swollen with floods and be- 
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comes a turbulent river, and in Mr. Braddon’s poems 


there is occasionally a stormy impetuosity and powes 
of invective which leads us to think that if he doer 
not ultimately gain an honourable position as an 
imaginative poet, he may earn one as a poetical 
satirist. Two paths seem open to him, in either of 
which he may possibly achieve fame. Originality 
is a test of genius, and Mr. Braddon is as original as 
a young poet well can be. Not at once can any 
writer escape from the glorious trammels imposed 
upon him by the masters of his favourite art, and 
the ring of stanzas oft repeated and well loved, is 
sure to reverberate in the earliest compositions of 
the poet. We do not, therefore, attempt to excuse 
Mr. Braddon for what is scarcely to be termed a 
fault. But he is strong enough to walk without 
leading-strings, and the sooner he effects his com- 
plete emancipation the better. “ Garibaldi,” although 
the most prominent poem in this volume, is by no 
means the most interesting. The Spenserian stanza, 
the apostrophes to Italy, the reflective style adopted, 
remind us continually of “ Childe Harold ;” and al- 
though it contains many fine passages, they are not 
forcible enough to overthrow the general — 
we entertain of the poem. Probably the“ Washington 
of Italy” will form a more poetical subject, when 
time has mellowed his glory. At present Garibaldi 
is too near to us to be properly viewed by the his- 
torian, much less by the poet. The next poem, 
“ Olivia,” is a tale told by its hero with singular 
felicity of language and great dramatic propriety. 
He is a young man of high birth and large weal 
and in Italy meets with the daughter of a gamester, 
a rare beauty, but possessing a character utterly 
false and detestable. 
“If she smiled, 

I knew the falsehood even when beguiled. 

I knew her falsehood? Nay, I did not snow ; 

I felt that she was false—God warns us so!" 
Yet this — does not save him from falling 
into the snare, for he becomes madly in love while 
she is well pleased to encourage 
aristocrat :— 


“ She plumbed my soul down to its lowest deep, 
The while her sweet words rocked my mind to sleep; 
Sounding this sea of love that spread so fast, 

To find out if its stormy strength would last. 
She had been woo'd a hundred times before, 

Had heard all voices speak that word, ‘ Adore!’ 
Some of these old admirers had been poor, 

Some had been wary, and had read her through ; 
Some like myself—poor fools !—had been all true, 
But had been sickened by her want of truth, 
And gone to seek less beauty, fresher youth ; 
Some had shrunk back before her father's shame, 
Though not one shadow rested on her fame, 

And left her still to bear the branded name ; 

But none had been so rich a prize as I, 

Or so far gone in love’s fatuity.” 


The description of the courtship contains many 
exquisite passiges, in which the lover’s passion and 
truth are admirably contrasted with the hollow 
part played by Olivia. On the eve of the marriage, 
the hero’s father dies, and he inherits his title of 
Lord Avonly. The scene then changes to London :— 


‘ “It was not long 

Before she took her stand, and wore her crown 
So newly won, as hers by right of birth, 

The sovereign of the world—at least, the town. 
To her, I think, Mayfair was all the earth, 

The heavens a canopy to roof Mayfair, 

And scarcely atmosphere past Belgrave Square, 

What, then, wasI? Her satellite—her groom, 

When she received, to walk about the room 

And talkto those too dull for her regard, 

Or to fill up an invitation card ; 

Read her new books before she read them, and 

Form a rough view, that she could understand, 

Retail and paraphrase at second hand ; 

At her grand levees stand behind the throne ; 

Hand her to dinner when we dined alone ; 

And be, in short, what she would have me be, 

Her favourite footman out of livery,— 

For ever ready, answering to her beck, 

To hold her lap-dog or to sign a cheque.” , 


One day the Earl returns home unexpectedly, and 
overhears a conversation between Carlo Angelo, an 
opera singer, and his wife. Angelo accuses her of 
receiving the attentions of a certain Duke. 
avows her love for him alone, and intimates that a 
duel with her husband at Chalk Farm might set 
them at liberty. Ha banger cements i 
at Olivia’s treachery, but afterwards promises 
her bidding. He out, meets the Earl on 
stair, the duel is t, and Angelo slain. 
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informs her that the wrong man has been killed :— 


“* You scarcely thought,’ I said, 
‘ZT should return; you're wrong, ‘tis he is dead. 
Give me your hand, I've something for you—this ! 
A handkerchief. You ask not what it is; 
*Tis that you prayed for, if I understood 
Your words to-day ; ‘tis blood, my lady, blood! 
Your will is done, you’ve worked your wicked spell; 
And yet your plot has failed! The wrong man fell!’” 


After this the Earl leaves Olivia to the Duke, think- 
ing it enough vengeance upon him that he has her. 
Such is the plot—disagreeable enough in all truth— 
of a very powerful poem. We have not attempted 
to give any proof of the genius it contains, because 
in so doing we should be compelled, in justice to the 
author, to give longer extracts than our space will 
permit. The faults of the poem are as obvious as 
its beauties, and consist. mainly in extravagant 
metaphors, false similes, and now and then gram- 
matical errors. But the worst fault is the subject 
that has been selected. It betrays a morbid taste 
on the part of the author, and this taste, unfor- 
tunately, predominates throughout the volume. Mr. 
Braddon seems to have a partiality for vulgar 
horrors, which is unaccountable in a writer who 
evidently possesses at the same time a passionate | 
love of ali that is beautiful in nature and winning | 
in humanity. Even the poem, “Under the Syca- 
mores,” on which Mr. Braddon has lavished so much 
sweetness and pathos, ends in madness and blood- 
shed ; and “ The Secretary,” another very able poem, 





will create a strong feeling of revulsion in the | 
reader’s mind, at the very time that he is charmed | 
with the poetic beauty with which its stanzas | 
Mr. Braddon must surely be aware | 


abound. : 
of the different effect left upon the mind by 
the great masters of tragedy, and the influence 
exerted by the harrowing pages of the “New- 
gate Calendar.” We demand from the poet 
beauty and truth; we ask him to elevate our 
thought, quicken our imagination, and raise us to 
a more elevated region ; should we wish to glut our 
fancy with frightful scenes, we can refer to Mr. 
Harrison Ainsworth, to Madame Tussaud, or to 
Alexandre Dumas. Mr. Braddon, if, as we believe, 
he is entitled to claim a oye among the poets, will 
do well to re-consider his mission and the true 
design of his art; unless he does this, he has no 
chance whatever of permanent success. The story 
of the poem “Under the Sycamores” ends mourn- 
fully enough, but is not on the whole so open to 
objection as “Olivia” or “The Secretary.” An 
Englishman is ‘found in the forest by an Indian 
maiden, the princess of her tribe, and as she nurses 

im in his sickness, he repays her kindness by 
instructing her in the Christian faith. She loves 
him, and he for awhile returns her affection, but 
remembering his absent life, he throws off the love 
as sinful, and endeavours to show her how impossible 
and how wrong a union with her would be. Here 
we must indulge in one rather long, but very 
beautiful, quotation. The Indian girl is speaking :— 
*** Your words are strange unto Menamenee : 

Your wife !——I think that means another love— 

Another sharer in your great, brave heart: 

So be it; it is wide enough for all: 

A forest-tree, beneath whose shade may rest 

Others besides your poor Menamenee. 

Why should I weep because the stars I love 

Shine down into the souls of other maids, 

And are by them beloved? Yon pale cold moon, 

So pale she seems the shadow of herself, 

Sleeps on the breast of other lakes than that— 

Yet see how peacefully the waters flow 

Pillowing her inconstant beauty to calm rest, 

Not rending it in a wild, jealous storm. 

So sleeps your image deeply in ae pet, 

Entire, unbroken: and so may it lie, 

As deeply in the tranquil heart of her, 

Whom you so tenderly do call your wife.” 

‘Hold, Princess !' With one gesture of his hand 

He stopped the torrent of her simple words, 

Then lapsed in silence deep as the still hour, 

And quiet as the red and purple west; 

He hid his face upon his folded arms 

And prayed ; how earnestly, God looking down 

On the weak soul by love of Him made strong, 

Knew, and not man. The red and withered leaf 

Dropped from the bough had hardly reached the ground, 

The long cry of the bittern scarce was broken, 

Yet he had fought the battle of a life, 

And rose with whitened cheek, the conqueror. 

* Ah, wild flower, little know you what you say=« 

Here in your far and lonely forest home 

Little thou knowest of the world’s cold ways— 

How man’s long life can know one only love, 





Forsaking which, he gives his soul to death; 


How hearts once given can never be reclaimed, 

Though they may break and perish in the storm 

That wrecks their peace, or ere they are aware. 

That sky, Menamenee, that golden land, 

Of which I spoke to thee awhile gone by, 

Is won by pilgrims strong to toil and climb 

Under the hot sun of long summer days, 

Whose scorching rays must tempt them not to turn 

To the green haven in the wild wood shade ; . 

Through snows and storms that have no power to change 

The steady purpose pointing to the height; 

Past foes who, though they wound, cannot defeat, 

So that man’s armour be his faith in God, 

And not in his own strength. I have been weak, 

I have been false to honour and to thee, 

Have lingered in this deep and dear retreat, 

Though a dull voice, to which I shut my ears, 

Has bade me break the chain that bound me here. 

Sweet words of thine, Wild Rose, have bound the chain, 

Thy tender eyes have riveted cach link, 

And now the iron, eating in my soul, 

Rusts all the hopes and dreams of life away ; 

Old purposes and projects that I deemed 

As hewn in stone, so strong to hold and last, 

Or to be broken only by my death,— 

All broken now! I only tell thee this, 

To tell thee that it must no longer be. 

God tries His children by a fiery test, 

The which surviving, purified by pain, 

Their souls pass from the fire to the light: 

So, if I loved thee—as I must not love— 

Or if I held thee—as I dare not hold thee— 

Dearer than earth, till growing blasphemous, 

I dared to set thy smile above the stars, 

And see their light more lovely in thine eyes,— 

If I were weak as this—which I am not— 

There still could be no word 'twixt you and me 

That would not mask a poison in its music, 

Save this death in two syllables—‘ Farewell !’” 
This passage is still beautiful even when disjoined 
from the context, yet we transcribe it rather asa 
specimen of the author’s versification, than from any 
claim it possesses to precedence over many other 
portions of the volume. We recommend Mr. 
Braddon’s poems to our readers, thinking they will 
be interested in the extraordinary but by no means 
faultless efforts of a poet, whose genius, we may 
well hope, will produce nobler fruit in the years to 
come. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


Anselmo: A Tale of Modern Italy. 2 vols. 
(Saunders, Otley, and Co.) This novel is a transla- 
tion of a work of Didier’s, and is full of that 
exaggeration in expression, that unhealthy philo- 
sophy, that spasmodic, excited, over-wrought de- 
description, which characterises the modern school 
of French novelists. There is undoubted power in 
the tale, power in the delineation of character, and 
in the unravelling of a well-conceived plot. The 
author, too, shows a perfect familiarity with the 
external features of the land which he has selected 
as the scene of his tale, and is apparently acquainted 
with most of the secret springs which have, duri 
the last half century, led to so many unhap) a 
abortive efforts for the liberation and unity oy Ttal 
Carbonarism, which once existed so extensively 
through the country, and which Mazzini sought to 
destroy by a new organisation, is the motive power 
which sets the novelist’s puppets in motion, in this 
tale of “Anselmo.” Through intricate political 
evolutions, interspersed with love episodes, which 
are calculated to call forth the acclamations of a 
Surrey audience, the finality clause of the volumes 
bids farewell to a solitary exile, the surviving con- 
spirator of a large and firmly united band; and, as 
the curtain falls, if we forget the glorious events of 
the last two years, we should utterly despair for 
modern Italy, could we persuade pam Brg > the 
author of “Anselmo” had presented us with a 
truthful picture of that glorious country. But it is 
not from such men as are presented to us as the 
heroes of this novel, that we can expect the libera- 
tion of a great people. Assassins and infidels—men 
who have no hope beyond this world—may, “ after 
their kind,” be ardent patriots, but the saviours of a 
country are men formed in a different mould, with 
large faith in the unseen, with unfailing belief that 
this is God’s world, and that in it righteous 
efforts must eventually succeed. Under the sway of 
a strong religious belief, even under the influence of 
fanaticism, men may do great deeds; under the 
sway of atheism, if such a power actually exist, no 
noble act can be accomplished. The author or 
translator, may think that we are dealing 
measure with the brain-creations which are brought 
before us in these pages. Possibly we expected 








too much, and have therefore been disappointed. 
We can only be thankful that Garibaldi 
and his brave co-mates are men of a nobler 
stamp than those which the novelist asks us to 
admire in “ Anselmo.” Mr. Westropp, who is the 
translator of the story, thinks that it will prove 
acceptable at the present moment, and considering 
the intense interest which we now take in everything 
relating to Italy this hope is not unlikely to be 
realised. In spite of all its defects, there is a great 
power in the novel, and when a writer possesses 
strength, whatever faults he may have, he is yet 
likely to secure a public. 

Arctic Explorations. By Elisha Kent Kane, 
M.D., U.S.N. (Nelson and Sons.) This fascinating 
volume was first published in Philadelphia five years. 
ago, and is perhaps, on the whole, the most interest- 
ing work that has yet been written by an Arctic 
voyager. The edition now before us is in every 
respect a good one, and we can scarcely imagine 
a more seasonable present to any reader, young or 
old, who has a taste for daring adventures on 
perilous coasts, and who likes to realise every 
species of privation, without moving from the side 
of a comfortable fire, or out of an arm chair. 

The Maze of Life. By the Author of “The 
Four Sisters.” (Routledge.) A simple, earnest, 
and well-written tale, conveying a good moral in a 
very pleasant form, is not to be by without 
commendation. “The Maze of Life” may be placed 
with advantage in the hands of the young, and an 
hour or two devoted to its perusal will not be lost 
time to their seniors, The character of Andrew 
Fawcett is delineated with considerable ability. The 
boy is not too good to serve as an example, as is so 
frequently the case in tales of this description ; and 
when he grows to man’s estate and has a love affair 
on his hands, the reader’s interest in his fortunes 
grows also. There are many very touching inci- 
dents in the story. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


At the head of our list of serials, as usual, stand 
our old acquaintances, the “ Quarterly” and “ Edin- 
burgh” Reviews, both enjoying a hale and respect- 
able old age, a reached their 217th and 229th 
numbers respectively. The former strikes us as 
rather inclined to be heavy and sententious under 
its new management ; the latter still aims at a some- 
what lighter and more popular style. In their bills 
of fare there are two subjects which are Motley’ 
both—* The Ki of Italy,” and “M s 
History of the Netherlands.” The religious element. 
is represented in the “Quarterly” by a paper on the 
writers of “Oxford Essays and Reviews,”—the 
“Septem Contra Christum,” as they have been 
facetiously termed of late in a certain quarter. The 
corresponding article in the “Edinburgh,” the 
“religious leader,” as it would be termed in the 
phraseology of the printing office, deals with the 

uestion of “Ch Expansion and Liturgical 
vision.” “Canada,” ‘* Dogs,” “Welsh Litera- 
ture,” “Iron,” and the “Income Tax,” form the 
staple of the remainder of the “Quarterly.” Our 
friend in “blue and buff” proffers to us a list which 
extends geographically if not “from China to Peru,” 
at all events from Japan to the Victoria bridge across 
the St. Lawrence, filling up the interval with such 
gwen, esaeel as 8 Rigo ; ne 
“Ocean Tele ,” “Carlyle’s Au phy,” 
“The Alps ant then Glaciers,” and “ Naval Organ- 
isation.” The article on Canada in the “Quarterly” 
is a very masterly and elaborate record of the social 
progress of that noble dependency, and of its statis- 
tics at the present day. It is remarkable for the 
writer’s of his subject; and any one who does 
not start back alarmed at the sight of the long array 
of figures which so often accompany statistical in- 
formation, will find himself well rewarded for the 
time that he spends on its perusal. The article on 
“Welsh eee oye opens tp a field of study new: 
to most English readers, who, generally peaking 
know far less of the literature of the Cymri than 
Italy or Spain, just as they know the Rhine and the 
Seine better the and climb the 





hard Yeap ye the Alps in preference to Snowdon and 


Lomond. The paper on “The Manufacture of 
Iron” is rather heavy, as might be expected from 
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SPIRITUALISM AND MR. JOHN JONES, OF 
PECKHAM. 








Ir is written in the life of Assheton Smith that one of 
his old whips, when defending fox-hunting from 
the charge of cruelty, after having descanted on 
the delight it gave to men, horses, and hounds, 
turned upon his opponent with the triumphant 
query—“ And are you quite sure the fox doesn’t 
like it?” Now reviewing, like fox-hunting, has 
laboured under the imputation of being a somewhat 
savage sport, and has even been dubbed “the 
ungentle craft.” From such attacks and such 
designations we can now most satisfactorily vindi- 
cate ourselves. When anybody complains to us of 
some article having been too slashing, we shall tel! 
him that we like it, that our readers like it, and 
pointing to the epistle of Mr. Jones, in our im- 
pression of last week, we shall ask, “ Are you quite 
sure that the authors don’t like it ?” 


“T enjoyed reading your article,” says Mr. Jones. 
“These things amuse me,” says Sir Fretful 
Plagiary in the “Critic.” Both these respectable 
gentlemen have possessed those enviably constituted 
minds which have rendered them uncommonly 
thankful for small mercies. We are truly glad, 
however, to have contributed to the enjoyment of 
so worthy a man, and we hope the present article 
will show him that he need not feel the slightest 
delicacy about trespassing on our kindness. 


One drop of bitterness indeed does-seem to mingle 
in the chalice of bliss which we have held to his 
lips. He complains of our having shown no 
sympathy with the affliction which compelled him 
to omit correcting the proofs. Now it so happens 
that for this very reason we, in reading through his 
book, bristling as it was with blunders, and con- 
taining as it did mistakes—e.g., a consistentconfusion 
jn the employment of “ will” and: “shall ”—which 
we could hardly ascribe to a printer’s negligence, 
did feel bound in fairness to give him the benefit of 
any possible doubt, and while of course we dis- 
claimed any responsibility for the grammar of our 
extracts, we were careful to select for animadversion 
passages in which the blunder was interwoven in 
the texture of the argument. 


As to the chronological error, Mr. Jones, it ap- 
pears, took the statement from somebody else—an 
occurrence which we hope will teach him, for the 
future, not to believe quite ell that is told him. 
Sextus Tarquinius, he says, was brought in to prove 
that six was “the Roman blight number,” 
“Catholic” being an interpolation of the printer’s. 
Will Mr. Jones do us the great favour of ex- 
plaining how Sextus was connected with the 
number six? It is quite true that Sextus means 
“sixth,” and it is also true that Thomas means “a 
town.” Some day, perhaps, Mr. Jones may hit 
upon the discovery that the nineteenth century has 
been productive of men of genius who were all 
towns, as everybody must be convinced from the 
names of Thomas Campbell, Thomas Moore, Thomas 
Hood, and Thomas Macaulay. 

There would, of course, be little purpose in 
dwelling on mistakes of this sort were it not that 
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it proved @ great deal against the general credibility 


of a man who makes them. We. do: not mean }- | 


that they show a man to be anything else 
than honest and sincere. But a person who bases 
an argument about “Life Atmosphere” on wrong 
dates and defective Latin, evidences just the careless 
habit of mind which would render him credulous 
as to what he hears, and inaccurate as to what he 
relates. 


Mr. Jones finds fault with us for not having 
attacked his principles or his facts. If he will read 
our article again, he will perhaps see that we have 
said something about both. We can only repeat 
that we disbelieve, and the New Testament has 
taught us to disbelieve, in miracles for which there 
is no adequate cause. If Mr. Jones further wishes 
to know our reasons for not crediting that Provi- 
dence would ordinarily work (for this is what 
spiritualism in effect asserts) by interpositions con- 
trary to the laws of nature, he may find them in 
“Butler’s Analogy,” part I, chapter vii. 

Now, as to facts. We daresay we are very stupid 
and very wicked, but we must recur to our old 
difficulty—the darkened room. If gentlemen can 
float in the air, why don’t they do it in broad day- 
light? If, for example, the spirits would only take 
Mr. Home to the top of the Monument, or the 
golden gallery of St. Paul’s, two or three repetitions 
of the experiment would suffice to put all incredu- 
lity to shame. 


Perhaps some of our readers may remember an 
imposture rife some ten years ago—the Magic 
Crystals. These were ponderous crystal globes in 
which certain favoured individuals, after pronounc- 
ing a formula of incantation, could see and converse 
with various spirits. A book was published on the 
subject, in which the author detailed his conversa- 
tions with the spirits of numerous celebrated char- 
acters, beginning, if our memory serve us, with 
Judas Iscariot. Just then the public mind was 
painfully agitated on the subject of Sir John 
Franklin, and in the book to which we have alluded, 
his safe and speedy return was confidently predicted. 
That prediction was the ruin. of the crystals; they 
collapsed ignominously, and we have only heard 
of them again during the last few months, when 
they have occasionally been mentioned in connec- 
tion with spiritualism. 

The warning of their fate has, however, not been 
wasted on the spiritualists. The rappings have 
always been remarkably shy of committing them- 
selves to anything like a statement of fact. Now, 
that a table should give forth raps, we do not regard 
as a very extraordinary achievement, because we 
remember how Anderson at the Lyceum used to 
place one in the middle of the pit which rapped 
away merrily, and told what cards had been drawn 
by the people in the boxes. We want a table, if it 
is really a pet of the spirits, to give us some in- 
formation which those mortals who have access to 
it could not discover by ordinary means. Surely, 
as we have already suggested, the Road murder is 
a dignus vindice nodus. If the spirits are anxious 
for our individual conversion, we will propose yet 
another test. Mr. Jones quotes with approbation 
the expedient by which Creesus tried the, accuracy 
of the Delphic oracle. Cam he or any medium tell 
what the writer of this article is doing at twelve 
o'clock on Monday next? We are all attention. 
Let the spirits prove their case, 
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duty calling her one way and her affections leading 
her in another, she Tecitates proper 
course :— a - 
“ @upds Bi Dudvdince pesguneider.” 
As might be guessed, ba ledy wee encored in the 
time-honoured ballad of the second act (p. 14):— © 
4 “T dreamt that T dwelt in marble halls.” 
Mr. Santley, as Count Arnheim, displays 
endid barytone voice ‘to perfection, and depicts 
the sorrow of the bereaved parent with a degree of 
feeling and pathos that we have not alwa 
witnessed on similar occasions. The ballad in : 
second act (p. 27)— 
“The heart bow’d down by weight of woe,” 
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loudly re-demanded. Why Mr. Swift, once so 
promising an artist, should het Raepsiaty dis- 
appointed our expectations, it to say; 
but certainly the ample hopes once held out, now 
“fail in their promised ess.” In some 
respects his representation of the proscribed Pole, 
Thaddeus, was worthy of commendation, and in the 
song in the third act (p. 31)— _ 

“ When the fair of Poland was ploughed by the 

Of the oaneay eared. ws . — 
(in which, by the way, a far-seeing critic detects a 
great caer Pome to the song of Fortespada in 
“Bianca,” act three, p. 40— 

“ ‘Tis not purple and gold that ennoble the man,” 
there being about the same amount of similarity 
between these two songs as is supposed to be 
found, according to popular notions, between 
“chalk and cheese,”) he received a well-deserved 
encore. The remaining parts of the Gipsy Queen, 
Florestein, and Devilshoof were undertaken’ by’ 
Madame Lemaire, and Messrs. Terrot and Bartleman- 
respectively. At the conclusion of the opera on 
Monday evening, the above-named artists were all 
summoned before the curtain. Mr. Blagrove still 
fills the post of conductor. 

COVENT GARDEN. 

The full tide of success which we so confidently 
anticipated for “Bianca,” has been unfortunately 
interrupted by the severe indisposition of Miss Louisa 
Pyne, whose hoarseness has prevented her from 
appearing on the stage on more occasions than one 
since ovr notice of this house in our last week’s 
number. In consequence of this, the first act alone 
of “Bianca” (being the only one in which the heroine. 
does not make vg cota has been given, 
followed by a selection: the “Night Dancers,” 
to the great disappointment of the public. With, 
what real detriment to the interests of the establish- , 
ment this proceeding has been attended, we need 
not stop to relate. Rather than run the risk of 
turning away an audience, it would be preferable to 
have some of the leading parts rehearsed en double, 
in order to obviate any such con as the one 


amongst the talented members of the personnel, and 
even though the imperfections from such a 
course might be somewhat too » 

when so exquisite a vocalist as Louisa Pyne 
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Meanwhile, the rehearsals of “Le Domino Noir” 
are actively carried on; and there is some prospect 
of Mr. Howard Glover’s opera, “Ruy Blas,” men- 
tioned in a former number of this journal (“Literary 
Gazette,” Nov. 24, 1860. p. 447), being performed 
here. Will Mr. Henry Smart forgive our reminding 
him that. there is in London but ove orchestra 
my ome of adequately executing his new opera, 
“The Siege of Calais,” and but one conductor equal 
to the task of directing it? Verbum sat. sapienti. 


OLYMPIC. 


A new comedietta, adapted from the French of 
“Ta Premitre Ride,” and entitled, “A Change for 
the Better,” was produced at the Olympic Theatre 
on Monday last. The plot of the piece is as flimsy 
as can well be conceived, and whatever amusement 
is derived from its performance, must in justice be 
ascribed to the spirited acting to which it gives 
rise. Mr. Forbes (Mr. Horace Wigan) at the 
commencement of the piece is a middle-aged 

entleman in love with the blooming and juvenile 
Gara (Miss Hughes). Mr. Chiverton ok 
Gordon) is a young gentleman barely arrived at 
man’s estate, and he is in love with Mrs. Fonrose 
(Miss Clifford), the aunt of the before-mentioned 
young lady, and herself with attractions which, 
though equally real with those of the niece, 
border upon the buxom and matronly rather 
than the juvenile. The simple action of the 
piece, then, consists in ing these misplaced 
affections, on the principle that “youth and crabbed 
ery not live together;” and as, from the moment 
of their first ceneral encounter, the instincts of 
nature prompt in each some spontaneous inclination 
‘towards those adapted by age to be their partners, 
the task is not a difficult one. Our readers will 
perceive that a much simpler plot can scarcely be 
imagined, and when we tell them that it is yet 
amusing, they will be prepared to learn that the 
parts are all sustained with more than ordinary 
ability. In “Timour the Tartar,” which follows, 
Miss Cotterell has been replaced in the character of 
Zorilda the Amazon by Miss Louise Keeley, 
for whom it was originally intended. Miss Cotterell 
is not an actress easy to be outshone, but in her own 
peculiar walk Miss Keeley stands without a rival, 
and unapproachable. We were sorry to notice that 
the effects of the inclement season were perceptible 
in a severe cold with which she was distressed and 
somewhat impeded. 

Another novelty from the inevitable French is 
announced for next Monday. 


THE MUSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

St. James’s Hall was on Wednesday evening last 
again the scene of one of those pleasant gatherings 
—conversazioni, as oye technically called— 
recently instituted by this popular and flourishing 
seciety ; meetings where the élite of the profession 
all seem: to mingle in harmony with those who, 
though not adopting music as a source of income, 

et pursue it as an art with perhaps quite as much 
ur and credit to themselves as many. who aspire 

to the name of “ professor.” Among the members 
of this society—now numbering sixteen hundred— 
ate included many of this description; and the 
advan thus accruing from the admission of 
non- ional talent into its council and manage- 
ment are far greater than may at first sight appear, 
not the least important being that ention of 
“professional clique,” the bane and stumbling block 
all institutions, musical and otherwise, where the 
“lay” element is not allowed to exercise a legiti- 
mate influence. However, to return to our subject— 
the meeting of Wednesday last—thanks to the ex- 





masters, sculptors, painters, and photographers ; 
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in a word, it was an immense collection of objects 
of interest, brought to one centre by all those who 
were fortunate enongh to be the possessors of such 
treasures. During the evening various pieces of 
music were performed, amongst which we may 
specify a pianoforte solo by Madame Silas, wife of 
the celebrated composer, a duett by the Brothers 
Ries, and a solo on the trumpet by Mr. Thomas 
Harper, whose marvellous execution elicited signs 
of the most genuine and enthusiastic admiration. 
There were also some vocal pieces by Madlle. 
Parepa, Miss Augusta Thomson, and Mr. Santley, 
besides some four-part songs by Mendelssohn and 
Mr. Henry Smart, performed by members of the 
society who attend the weekly choral practice under 
the able direction of the ee anaes gentleman. 
To what extent these entertainments are appreciated 
may be gathered from the fact that the audience 
assembled on this occasion was of an unusually 
large and fashionable description, and did not 
disperse till midnight. 

The first orchestral concert is announced for 
February 27, at which we understand M. Vieux- 
temps is engaged to play a concerto by Beethoven, 
with full orchestral accompaniments. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


The chief feature of interest in the concert of 
Monday last was the performance by M. Vieux- 
temps on the viola of a composition of his own, a 
duett for that instrument and the pianoforte. The 
reception which this eminent violinist met with 
fully bears out the unqualified eulogy which has 
been bestowed upon him by the critics of all classes. 
The vocal part of the entertainment, not usually 
very interesting, consisting principally of such 

s as “The Bell-ringer,” was pleasantly 
diversified by the introduction of two trios, one in 
each part of the programme, sung by Madame 
Louisa Vinning, Madame Laura Baxter, and Mr, 
Tennant. The full programme was as follows:— 


Part lL 
Quintet in C, Beethoven. 
Song, “The Quail,” Beethoven, 
Trio, “‘ Ave Maria,” ; Schloesser. 
Song, “Lascia ch’io pianga,” . Handel. 
Piano solo, ‘Harmonious Blacksmith,’ Handel. 
Part IL. 
Sonata for Piano and Viola, Vieuxtemps. 
Song, “‘ The First Violet,” . Mendelssohn. 
Trio, ** L’ Addio,” ‘ ‘ Curschmann, 
Piano Trio in E minor, Mendelssohn. 


At the next concert Mr. Charles Hallé is announced 
to play. <A duett from these two artists will indeed 
be a rich musical treat. 


EGYPTIAN HALL. 


The programme of the London Glee and Madrigal 
Union, which on the first two nights of this week 
was identical with that with which the Union inaugu- 
rated their present series, was on Wednesday entirely 
changed, two pieces only, especial favourites, “The 
Maypole Song” and the “Song of the Hoop,” bein 
allowed to remain. The first piece sung was Sir H. 
Bishop’s quintett from “Don ohn,” 

“ Now by day’s retiring lamp,” 
a glee, bearing evidence of the great store of grace- 
ful melodies generally found in the works of this 
composer, whenever he was sufficiently at his ease 
to allow his melodious thoughts to run freely, which 
is not always the case when worldly cares intervene 
to distract the mind. Two four-part songs by Mr. 
Pearsall, better known as the composer of “The 
Hardy Norsemen” and “ Who will o’er the downs 
with me,” were carefully and tastefully sung ; but 
they seemed far inferior in vigour and melody to 
the two glees just mentioned. Mr. Pearsall is an 
amateur musician, born at Willbridge, near Bristol ; 
he was originally destined for the bar, a profession 
which at one time comprised in its ranks another 
very distinguished living musician, Mr. Henry 
Smart. Mr. Goss's beautiful glee, 
“There is beauty on the mountain,” 

was, to our mind, the most refined and intellectual 
composition in the whole programme, though its 
beauties were not sufficiently apparent to the 
audience to induce them to encore it, an honour 
paid to much less deserving pieces, such as “ Jockey 
to the fair,” and one or two more; it was written 
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Oliphant, gave a very interesting account of the 
pe r= both words and masic, of “ Auld 
Robin Gray,” concerning which so much misunder- 
standing exists: the words were written by Lady 
Anne Lindsay, daughter of the Earl of Balcarres, 
about eighty years since, and adapted to music by 
the Rev. W. Reeves. Miss Wells sang this path etic 
ballad with true artistic feeling, forcing her audience 
to feel as well as to understand the great depth of woe 
contained in this touching piece of ballad-poetry. 
A fine old madrigalian dialogue, by Ravenscroft— 

“In the merry spring 

A shepherd thus did sing "— 
was unanimously encored, as was also the lively 
“ Maypole Song,” the merits of which were consider- 
ably enhanced by Miss Eyles’s arch delivery of the 
third verse :— 
“Then after an hour 

They went to a bow’r, 

And played for ale and cakes, 

And kisses too— 

Until they were due, 

The lasses held the stakes, 

The girls did then begin 

To quarrel with the men, 

And bid them take their kisses back, 

And give them their own again.” 
We have not space to enumerate the remainder 
of the songs, which were, one and all, delivered in 
the most perfect manner; but we can confidently 
recommend this most charming entertainment te 
all those whose taste, as yet untainted by modern 
Italian music, enables them to appreciate the pure 
English melody and solid harmonies which are 
found scattered in these native productions in 
ample profusion. 
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MUSICAL GOSSIP. 


A full account of the performance of the 
“Messiah” at St. Paul’s will be given in our 
columns next week; at present we must simply 
content ourselves with recording the fact. 

Another tenor, Scarlatti, is announced as about 
to make his début shortly in Paris. 

The first performance of Auber’s new opera, “ La 
Circassienne,” is to take place on the 28th of this 

th 


month, 

At the Opera, Paris, Prince Poniatowski’s 

“Pierre de Médicis,” has been revived ; 
Ferraris has made her reappearance in the episodical 
ballet, “Les Amours de Diane” with great applause; 
the chief characters in the opera itself are repre- 
sented by M. and Madame Gueymard. 

Wagner acting in perfect accordance with the 
principles which he has so repeatedly expressed on 
the subject of Art—having declined to interpolate 
in his “Tannhauser” a ballet, even for so accom- 
se phic S delaaal by IL Poti the 

is Mewes, desk a4 ipe, 
care iM. Mhcbaore Labarre, is to follow 
the performance of the opera; the rehearsals of 
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which are actively carried on three or four times 
during the week. It cannot, however, be brought 
out before the end of February, in consequence of 
an accident that has happened to Madlle. Tedesco, 
by which that clever actress was almost suffocated. 
erdi’s new opera, “Il Ballo in Maschera,” produced 
recently at Paris, seems to have been regarded with 
favourable ears by the Parisian critics ; but they are 
unanimous in their reprehension of some of the 
performers, Madame Alboni and Signor Mario 
ially. The chief beauties of the opera seem to 
have fallen to the lot of Madlle. Marie Battu, who 
represents the page Oscar. 
he first representation of M. Lacombe’s opera, 
“ La Madone” took place at the Théatre Lyrique on 
Jan, 18, the principal characters being undertaken 
by Madille. Orcvil, MM. Legrand and Varaud. 
Amongst the orchestral pieces promised by 
M. Musard in his forthcoming promenade concerts, 
we are glad to find that the glorious march from 
“Tannhauser” holds a place. The works of its com- 
poser are very little known in this country, and 
occasional selections from his compositions will 
afford the English public the best means of judging 
of their merit, now that there is no chance of the 
“ Tannhauser ” being performed at Covent Garden, 
as we once had reason to hope would be the case. 





SCIENCE. 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 15—Colonel Sykes, M.P., Vice-President, in 
the chair. 

J. R. D. Legg, Herbert Miles, R.A., and William 
Purdy, Esqrs., and Dr. Stevenson, M.R.C.S., were 
elected fellows. 

Mr. Leone Levi read a paper “On the Progress 
of the Public Expenditure of the United Kingdom.” 
The author commenced by stating that this paper 
was intended as a sequel to one on the revenue, 
which was read before the society last year. Com- 
mencing with the year 1800, he found that during 
the great struggle with France, from 1800 to 1816, 
the expenditure of the country had exceeded the 
revenue by £23,500,000 a year ; from 1817 to 1830, 
the revenue and expenditure were about equal, but 
in the following decennium there was in a 
deficit of £3,000,000 ; from 1841 to 1851 the revenue 
produced a surplus of £1,000,000, in consequence of 
the imposition of the income-tax by Sir R. Peel; 
but since 1853 there has been a yearly deficit of 
£2,000,000 on the whole decennium. Ba these 
figures it is apparent that, except during the period 
1841-50, the expenditure has never been under the 
revenue, but generally greatly in excess of it. It 

appears from an examination of the affairs of 
the country, that its average revenue, since 1800, 
has been from 50 to 60 millions, whilst its average 
nditure has been from 51 to 74 millions, the 

it having been invariably supplied by an addi- 
tion to the public debt. Mr. Levi called attention 
to this fact as being one of the most important con- 
clusions to be drawn from this paper. Dividing the 
expenditure of the soning into the three principal 
items of military and naval expenditure, interest on 
debt, and civil expenditure, and comparing the 
relative proportions appropriated to each of these 
purposes by the chief states of the world, Mr. Levi 
presented the following interesting table :— 


War. Debt. Civil. 
p.cent. p.cent. p.cent. 


United Kingdom ... ... 40 45 15 
United States... ... ... 47 il 42 
ORR is eas es Sea SO 41 33 
Russia. - 8 12 & 
Prussia 26 17 57 
Austria 29 27 44 
Spain 2 18 56 

ortugal 2% 23 61 


From the above figures it will be seen that, whilst 
this country lays out 40 per cent. of its whole 
expenditure upon its army and navy, great military 
nations like France, Russia, and Austria, spend only 
26, 34, and 29 per cent. respectively upon their 
immense armaments. In like manner, land 
devotes only 15 per cent. of her expenditure to 
Civil services (including the grants for education, 





science, and art, law and justice, civil list, &c.), 
while France expends 33 per cent., Russia 54 per 
cent., and Austria 44 per cent., for these purposes. 
But in partial explanation of this startling anomaly, 
it was stated, with reference to the army expen- 
diture, that whereas in England each soldier costs 
£100, in France he costs only £33; and, in regard 
to the civil service, that, in consequence of the 
system of centralisation adopted in continental 
states, many things are there included in the whole 
budget which in this country are defrayed by local 
and municipal taxation. Mr. Levi then proceeded 
to consider in detail the chief items of public expen- 
diture. Upon the vexed question of the national 
debt, he did not offer any comment, because, he 
said, all were agreed upon the necessity of paying 
the interest of it with regularity. He, however, 
entered minutely into the subject of our present 
enormous expenditure upon the army and navy ; 
and in concluding his remarks ventured to express 
a hope that a reduction of two or three millions, 
under each of these heads, might not be long 
delayed. In the civil expenditure, he objected 
especially to the continuance of pensions granted 
for meritorious services, beyond the lifetime of the 
persons to whom they were granted. It would 
perhaps be scarcely believed that the nation is still 
paying for the eminent services of William Penn, the 
Duke of Marlborough, and the Duke of Schomberg. 
Mr. Levi also proposed reduction in the number of 
our foreign embassies, stating that we now had seven 
ministers resident in Germany alone. In reply to 
some remarks, in which it was urged that, if the 
expenditure of the country had increased since 1800, 
its ability to bear that expenditure had increased 
also by upwards of 500 per cent., Mr. Levi stated 
that, according to his estimate, the taxation of the 
country was 31 percent. of its income in 1800, 
while at present it is only 10 per cent.; but added 
that increased wealth was no justification of 
extravagant expenditure. Considered also with 
regard to population, Mr. Levi showed that, whereas 
our expenditure was 88 shillings per head in 1800, 
it is now reduced to 44 shillings per head. In the 
discussion which followed, Mr. Heywood, Dr. Guy, 
Sir Francis Goldsmid, Mr. Rawson, Mr. Lumley, 
Mr. Taylor, Mr. Newmarch, the Rev. Professor 
Rogers, and the Chairman, took part; and, thanks 
having been voted to Mr, Levi, the meeting 
adjourned, 
ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Jan. 11—Richard Westmacott, Esq., Professor of 
Sculpture, R.A., in the chair. 

Seven new members were announced, and nuimer- 
ous presents to the library. The catalogue of 
antiquities, &c., exhibited in the museum at the 
Gloucester meeting, published in the previous week, 
was laid on the table, and is now ready for issue. 

Professor Willis delivered a discourse on recent 
discoveries in Lichfield cathedral during the resto- 
rations under direction of Mr. G. Scott, which had 
brought to light the foundations of earlier structures 
within the choir. The learned Professor pointed 
out their bearing upon the early history of the 
cathedral, which, as Me observed, had been always 
regarded as one of the English primary examples of 
medisval architecture, and did it but possess a 
good chronicled record, the structure would be one 
of the most valuable for the history of the develop- 
ment of the styles of architecture in this country. 
The discoveries, which occurred casually during the 
last summer in forming flues for warming the 
cathedral, exposed to view portions of ancient 
constructions, sufficient to enable the Professor 
to develop the original arrangement of the 
earlier choirs, as shown in the ground-plans 
and diagrams which served to illustrate his highly 
interesting discourse, At the close of the Professor's 
lecture, some observations were offered by Mr. Scott, 
on certain details relating to the recent restorations, 
which have been carried out with the most careful 
attention to the vestiges of the ancient work ; and 
the Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey proposed a vote of 
thanks to Professor Willis, which was seconded by 
the Dean of St. Paul’s, expressing their high appre- 
ciation of the discrimination and skill shown in 
elucidating the subject, which Professor Willis had 
invested with so great interest. In returning thanks, 
the Professor stated that his discourse would speedily 


-to have been used in China from the 





be in the hands of his antiquarian friends, having been 
already sent to the printer, to be inserted in the first 
Journal of the Institute for the new year. A com- 
munication was received from the Rev. E. Trollope, 
describing Roman remains foundon the north coastof 
Cornwall, in the neighbourhood of Padstow, and 
supplying fresh evidence of the presence of the 
Romans in that country, into which, according to 
Camden and other writers, they had never pene 
trated. An interesting inscribed tablet, however, 
has been brought to light in the remote parts of 
Cornwall, bearing the name of Constans; it has 
been described by Mr. Blight of Penzance. A curions. 
gold tore, found, as su in Ireland, was ex- 
hibited by the Right Hon. Sir Edmund Head; a 
gold ring of the thirteenth century, set with a ruby, 
and found at the camp field, Sullington, Sussex, by 
the Rev. J. Beck; and a curious specimen of early 
sacramental plate, by Mr. Sambrook. Mr. Co 

sent some interesting miniatures, of which two were 
royal portraits, painted by Bernard Lens; also a 
beantiful miniature of Bishop Juxon, by Cooper. 
Mr. Farrer exhibited a pair of exceedingly beautiful 
candlesticks of Italian work, richly chased in steel- 
fleurs-de-lys and the device of Francis L, 
for whom, probably, they were executed. An 
Anglo-Saxon arrow-head P | uncommon form, from 
a cemetery in the Isle of Wight, was shown by 
Mr. Hewitt; some fine seals of the De Fortibus 
family, Earls of Albemarle, by Mr. — with 
other choice specimens lately brought to light im 
the College Treasuries at Cambridge. 

Notice was given that at the ensuing monthly 
meeting on Feb. 1, @ special exhibition of antiqui- 
ties of bronze would be formed; and communica- 
tions read by Professor Westmacott, Mr. Edmund 
Waterton, Mr. E. Godwin, and the Rev. J. L. Petit, 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Wednesday, January 23—J. Griffith Frith, Esq., 
member of the coancil, in the chair. The paper read 
was “On Tea, and its Production in various 
Countries,” by Mr. Leonard Wray. The author 
began by speaking of the enormous consumption 
of tea by the Chinese, to whom we were indebted 
for our introduction to this plant, which appears 
remotest 
antiquity. He then went on to describe its principle 
varieties, pointing out their peculiarities, particularly 
their relative hardiness and extent of production. 
In 1824 the discovery of the tea plant as indigenous 
to Assam was first made by Mr. Bruce, who received 
the gold medal of the Society of Arts for his discovery, 
but it appeared to have excited little attention for 
many years afterwards, and it was long before any 
systematic endeavour was made to grow and manu- 
facture it in that country. Since then the plant has 
been discovered growing wild in various other 
localities in India. With reference to its cultivation, 
Mr. Wray pointed out how large a portion of the globe 

climates suitable for it, and described in 
some detail the mode of planting adopted by the 
Chinese. It was generally four or five years after 
the sowing of the seed before the plant was able to 
bear any picking, and it would yield leaves 
for from 25 to 50 years, sometimes growing to a 
height of thirteen feet. The manufacture of tea, 
particularly distinguishing the difference between 
the mode of producing black and green tea, was 
described, the Fistinction between these two kinds 
being shown to depend almost entirely on the mode 
of preparation adopted. From his estimate of the 
uantity of tea consumed in China itself, it appeared 
that it was equal to ten times the amount exported. 
The consumption in the United Kingdom had 
steadily increased for the last thirty years, and was 
last year upwards of seventy-six millions of pounds, 
Passing to the subject of the adulteration of tea, 
especially in China, Mr. Wray arrived at the con- 
clusion that not more than one-eighth of the quan- 
tity exported was really shipped in a pure state, not 
to ek ot ie ee ie aaa 
England for comme, After dwelling upon 
the great capabilities of for the production of 
this commodity, the author spoke of the importance 
of the Indian Government affording every encourage- 
ment to i In conclusion, he drew 
attention to the advantages that some of our colonies 
might derive from taking up the cultivation of tea, 
particularly Natal. 




















gait, Jan, 22, 1861—Dr. Gray, V.P., in the 


Mr, Adam White communicated désoriptions of 
two new species of crustaceans belonging to the 
families Callianasside and Squillide, Callianassa 
turnerana from the Camercons River, West Africa, 
and Gonodactylus guerinti from the Fiji Islands. 

A paper was read by Mr. R. F, James on a collec- 
tion. of bats from the Damara country in south- 
west. Africa, made by Mr. Andersson, the well- 
known African traveller, in 1859, and submitted to 
Mr. James’s examination by J. H. Gurney, Esq., 
MP. The collection proved to contain three new 
species, which were proposed to be called Kerivoula 
bs Scotophilus rusticus, and S. variegatus. 

. J. E. Gray pointed out the characters of a 
mew species of soft tortoise from Camboja, and 
ie to call it Trionyx ornatus. 

. Bartlett read a note on the silver-gray and 
black-nosed varieties of the domestic rabbit living 
in the society's gardens, with reference to the origin 
of these breeds. 


Dr. Sclater announced the arrival in the gardens 
of a specimen of Allian’s Hart Hog (Phacocherus 
@liani) presented by her Majesty the Queen, the 


first instance of its having been brought alive to- 


this mg and exhibited a specimen of the 
American Meadow Starling (Sturnella ludoviciana) 
killed near Diss in Norfolk, and submitted to his 
examination by the Rev. H. Temple Frere. 

Letters were read from Dr. G. Bennett, F.L.S., 
Telative to a singular bird from New Caledonia 

Rhinochietus jubatus), living in an st ms at 
Ssaner in November last; and from Captain John 
Dow, cotresponding member, giving some 
details concerning the reproduction of a species of 
Anableps, found in the rivers of Central America. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 
Jan. 17—John Bruce, V.P., in the chair. 
"The Marquis of Bristol, V.P., exhibited a charter 
iven by the De Roos family to Newstead Abbey. 
Rev. Mackenzie Walcott, F.S.A., exhibited a 
box of Prince Rupert, two ical instruments of 
* the 16th century, and a Glastonbury calendar 
of the 15th century. He also mentioned that the 
Archrological Association of Christchurch, Hants, 
the first society of the kind in that county, of which 
the was the founder and honorary secretary, had 
dliscovered the foundations of a very early church 
on St. Catherine’s Hill, and would shortly investi- 
gate them, as well as several barrows in the 
neighbourhood of the town. Rev. I. Dashwood 
exhibited, through the Director, an illuminated roll 
of the dead, which belonged to Denham Abbey, 
and was sent round to various monastic ‘houses 
pe po for the departed. Theother known 
examples are not more than thirteen in number; 
‘and include those of Queen Matilda, Bishops Holham 
and Bateman, and Archbishop Islip. Messrs. Parfitt, 
Ridgway, Oliver and Roberts were elected fellows of 
the society. 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Jan. 19—Viscount Strangford in the chair. 

mae James Grant Stephen was elected into the 
society. 

The Chairman read a paper, by the late Dr. W. 
Dunbar, on “The Lurka Coles of India,” showing 
them to be a branch of the Coles of Chota Nagpore, 
and giving an account of their mental and physical 
condition, mode of life, and domestic usages. The 
paper was commented upon, and its general tenor 
confirmed, by General Briggs, who also offered some 
remarks on the vast and B sages ese field open to 
missionary labours among the various classes of the 
less civilised non-Hindu aborigines of India. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
Jan. 23, 1861—W. Greenwood, Esq., in the 


_The following gentlemen were elected members : 
° inter Jones, + F.S.A., keeper of the 
ted books in Beith Mogens ce, Esq., 

*R.C.1.; Richard H. Major, Esq., F.S.A.; James 
©. Morison, Esq. ; N. E. S. Hamilton, Esq. 
_ LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
ll ae Ti micanin met, 

-) van 23.— Geographical Society, “ 
North Atlantic Toegebuct by Cape 





Sir F. L. M‘Clintock, R.N,, F.R.G.S,, of 
“HLM.S. Bulldog, and Captain Allen 
Young, F.R.G.S., of the Fox; on “ Ex- 
rations in the Faroes and Iceland,” 
y Dr: John Rae, F.R.G:S.; on “ The 
Fjords of South Greenland,” by F. J. 
Taylor, Eads on “Electric Cireuits,” 
by Col. Shaffner, F.R.G.S., &c., &c. 
Institute of Actuaries, 7.—On * The 
Rates of Premium required to Provide 
for certain Periodical Returns to the 
Assured,”’ by Robt. Tucker, Esq., VP. 
vEs., Jan. 29.—Jnstitution of Civil Engineers, 8,—Continued 
discussion upon Mr. Braithwaite's Paper 
on “The Rise and Fall of the River 


Wandle.” °- 
Wep., Jan. 30.—Society of Arts, 8.—On “Food: Its Adul- 
terations and the Methods of Detecting 
Them," by Mr. Wentworth L. Scott. 
Tuvrs,, Jan. 31.—Society of Antiquaries, 8}. : 
Royal Academy of Arts, 8—Lecture on 
“ Architecture,” by 8. Smirke, R.A. 
Royal Society, 84. 
Fat, Feb, L—Archwological Institute of Great Britain and 
Trédand, 4. 
Satvz., Feb. 2.—Royal Asiatic Society, 3. 








THE UNIVERSITIES. 





FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 


Oxrorp, Jan. 24. 

Now that Term has recommenced, I find myself 
prompted to communicate what information comes 
in my way of the current sayings and doings of the 
university, for the benefit of your readers, and 
especially those who are interested in the academical 
world. There is no place where so many changes 
occur, and where the chief personages go off the 
scene so rapidly. A few years’ break in communi- 
cation with a university, clears away well nigh all 
the immediate associations of those who have left 
Oxford, and so they become Rip Van Winkles more 
readily here than elsewhere. 

Since the date of my last communication, a head 
of a house and. a professor have been removed by 
death. The Rector of Lincoln had been ailing for 
some time, but his decease was a little unexpected 
when it occurred. He had held the office, one of 
the most valuable according to common report, in 
the university, for about ten years. His election 
was an unfortunate one, and caused at the time no 
little scandal, from the exposure made by one of 
the fellows of the intrigues which led to it, and from 
the censure passed by the Visitor of the college on the 
conduct of the electors. During his rule, the college 
has seriously declined in reputation. Fifteen years 
ago, though a very small society, it was very suc- 
cessful in the class schools; of late years, how- 
ever, it has been scanty in point of numbers, and 
fallen down in point of credit. The electoral body 
is small, too small, and it is a pity that im those 
colleges where there are so few fellows, that the 
changes of the University Act did not incorporate 
into the body of electors either some of those who 
had been fellows, or perhaps some of the more dis- 
tinguished non-foundationers of the society. The 
election takes place on Friday morning, the 25th 
instant. 

By a provision of the statutes of the several col- 
leges, in pursuance of the Act of 1859, the electors 
of a college headship may make their selection from 
any among the graduates of the university who have 
reached the degree of M.A., and (as a rule) are in 
holy orders. It remains to be seen whether an 
election ever will be made from externi. Previous 
to the Act, some of the colleges could go outside 
their walls. Pembroke could elect from Balliol, 
Magdalen from New College, while the choice of 
Balliol was unrestricted. I never heard, however, 
of the power being exercised except in the case of 
Balliol, when, in 1726, the college elected a gentle- 
man-commoner of Corpus as master, one Theophilus 
Leigh, who held office for fifty-nine years, a longer 

eriod than that of any other person except the late 
Presiden it of Magdalen, who had ruled that college, 
at the time of his death, for nearly sixty-four years. 

The deceased professor is Mr. Reay, Laudian 
professor of Arabic, and since 1828 one of the 
sub-librarians of the Bodleian. He has been out of 
health for a long time, and has been gradually 
growing more feeble. He continued, however, 


to visit the Bodleian till lately, and seemed to cling 


to the place, though the university offered some 
time since to pension him off. His wife died on 


New Year's Day, and, as commonly happens with 
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elderly people, he has survived her less than three 
fst Sp The nomination is in the hands of the 


head Mr. Cox, subject'to the a of 
convocation. The professorship is in the gift of 
a body of electors, five heads of houses, and ‘five 


professors. It was founded by Laud in 1636, who 
gave an estate at Bray, in Berkshire, for the purpose, 
the notorious vicar of which place is a type and 
example of consistent regard for personal interests. 
Laud was a t ‘promoter of Oriental literature. 
He exerted himself'by all the means in his power 
to procure materials for the study of 
languages, and some of the best MSS. in the Bodleian 
were collected by him, The story is, that he 
compelled all merchants trading to the East Indies 
to bring home one or more MSS. with them. 

The professors are showing, as usual, great signs 
of activity at the beginning of Term, and the 
university 1otice-boards are filled with announce- 
ments of forthcoming lectures. Unfortunately, 
however, with few exceptions, these public teachers 
get few hearers. The bishops require attendance 
at one or more courses of divinity lectures, and 
hence these professors are tolerably well attended ; 
but the classes of the others are very disheartening, 
if indeed the professors in question desire to have 
hearers. The professorial system is not making its 
way, and must still be considered as on its trial. 
Whether this arise from the nature of the endow- 
ments, from the immediate circumstances of the 
time in which we live, or from the pressure of 
certain domestic institutions in Oxford, is a question, 
or rather series of questions, which might be 
answered, ‘perhaps with some difficulty, by those 
who know the working of the university. 

The All Souls case excites very little attention 
here. ' This is due to the fact, I take it, that in the 
event of the success of the suit instituted before the 
Visitor—and which, by the way, he ought to have 
investigated with a pt grace, instead of being 
again compelled to do justice by the issue of a 
mandamus—all will be well, and the college will be 
really reformed according to the obvious intentions 
of the University Reform Act, and the regulations 
of the commissioners, If, however, the warden and 
other fellows hold their own, and succeed in main- 
taining their interpretation of the regulations, no 
doubt, as in the case of St. John’s College, the com- 
mission will be resuscitated for the sake of making 
new and more stringent conditions on the procedure 
of the electoral body. But. in point of fact, now 
that public opinion has set decidedly in the direction 
of a claim that all academical endowments must be 
given to the best among the candidates, it will not 
tolerate any trickery, and electors will either learn 
gently, or be taught roughly, that they have to dis- 
charge a trust, and not to distribute patronage. 





CORNISH DIALECT. 


Ir would be interesting to inquire into the state of 
local npes en tte literature in the several counties— 
works, either in verse or prose, not merely confined 
to the local legends, but those displaying the native 
character of the inhabitants, and the peculiarities of 
the dialect. 
That of Cornwall is one of the richest and most 
varied, and a stranger would scarcely find it intelli- 
ible in some of the mining districts. It is very apt 
or quaint and -humorous expressions, but several of 
the words appear to be taken from the Saxon, and 
may be found in Shakespere and other writers of his 
age. An article on this subject by Mr. Sandys was 
printed in the Shakespere- Society’s papers a few 
years since. It must not be mistaken for the old 
Cornish language, which has been obsolete as a 
spoken tongue for two or three centuries; but it is 
what that eccentric character, Andrew Borde, x 
Henry VIIL, called “naughty Englyshe,” in dis- 
tinct from the “Cornyshe Speche.”. Old Dolly 
Pentreath, who is said to have died in 1778, aged 
102, is generally quoted as the last person who 
spoke the old Cornish Jan; but there is some 
degree of uncertainty about her history, notwith- 
ved portrait, and a very 
Senet tae saree 
i i 1776, for the 
Cornwall has produced several collections of songs 
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them of a humorous and witty character, an account 
of which might amply supply another article on the 
subject; but the productions in prose are fewer in 
. Liluyd, in his “ Arch ia,” gives a 
story in what he calls their modern Cornish, being 
the ‘Cornish language er with a Welsh 
version, which is repeated in Pryer’s “Cornish 
Grammar,” with the addition of an English trans- 
lation ; it appears also in D. Gilbert’s edition of the 
Cornish play of the “Creation of the World.” It 
has also been published in’ English elsewhere. 
It is the story of John leaving’ his wife for 
three years, to get work; at each yearly pay- 
ment of his wages, he returns them in exchange 
for some valuable advice given him: by his master. 
On his way home again, his attention to this 
advice saves him from fatal mischief, and on rejoin- 
ng his wife, and opening a cake given to him by 
his master, he finds his: wages safely packed. 
“ Hals’s History of Cornwall” (one of the scarcest 
topographical works) contains several legends and 
gossiping, though sometimes rather scandalous 
stories; and others may be found scattered in the 
various works connected with the country, but there 
are more subjects to be worked out than anything 
distinct. “Scilly and its Legends,” by the Rev. 
§. H. Whitfield, however, contains interesting ver- 
sions of some of the legends, 

“ The Cornish Comedy,” printed in 1696, the author 
says, “was written for my own private diversion in 
the country where the scene is laid.” He must have 
been easily diverted, and the Pey contains nothing 
Cornish but the name, “The Cornish Squire,” 
1734, is merely a free and somewhat coarse transla- 
tion, with a slight alteration, of Molitre’s * Mousieur 
Porceaugnac,” by Sir John Vanbrugh, of whom 
the celebrated antiquary, Tom Hearne, said, “The 
first knight that Kin George made is one Van- 
brugh a silly fellow, who is the architect at Wood- 
stock.” The substitute for Mons. De Porceaugnac 
is Squire Trelooby, ‘a Cornishman, who no more 
talks the Cornish dialect than Dan in “John Bull,” 
who always talks Yorkshire on the London stage. 

A few scattered humorous prose pieces are intro- 
duced in the collections of songs, and Mr. Tregellas 
is good in these. The account that Hannibal 
Hollow, a London adventurer, writes of his visit to 
Wheal Blue Bottle, gives a ludicrous account of the 
mistakes arising from misconception of the miners’ 
dialect. “Tity Teague” is an account of a person 
losing his way at night, and rousing upa miner of 
that name at whose cottage he arrives. Tity walks 
with him part of the way, and then gives him most 
confused directions, after first having had an amusing 
dialogue. He refuses, however, any remuneration 
for his trouble. “The Queen’s Washing Day” 
relates Captain Dean’s, or rather Captain Jacky’s, 
visit to London, where he pretends he made a visit 
to the king, for he says to a friend, “Ef I towld um 
I dedn’t see the king they’d have langhed upon me 
for a fool, and that I thoft would never do, after I 
had ben to London.” They took a walk together 
where “there were hunderds and hunderds’ of 

rs rawed along like onions ‘pon straw ;” but 
the king excused himself from asking Captain 
Jacky to dinner, because “tes our washin’ day, and 
the queen waen’t never have no comp’hy ’pon a 
washin’ day, come who may, and I believe ‘tes a 
laerge wash to-day, too.” “* Taake another glass of 
rum,’ said he, and sol ded. ‘Put some biskies in 
your pocket,’ said he, ‘for thé childurn,’ and so I 
ded ; and then I had a drap of brandy and triple, and 
then I cum’d away.’” ére are other tales, as, 
“Trenman,” “California,” “The Sea on Fire,” 
“The Spuire’s Tame Couger,” “The Swemming 
Grending-stone,” “Siah’s Story of the Grizzly Bar,” 
which is an extract from “Pentowan;” and the 
Wounded Miner,” which space will not allow to 
particularise. 

In specimens of Cornish provincial dialect ‘by 
Jah Trenoodle, the only collection published in 


‘London, besides a burlesque account of the Tre- 
“moodle family, there is the narrative of a visit to a 


Cornish farm-house on New Year's Hye, with a 
description of the “ giz-daunce,” or Christmas play 
still in vogue, told in the Cornish dialect, including 


the whole of the play, intetlarded with quaint obser- 
vations of the narrator, but finishing with somewhat 


temperance of 


of ‘an imputation on the want 


and poetical pieces of the class referred to, many of 
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|Aunt Betty, one of the party. “Aunt Betty had a 
‘ben too for they en teeming out her licker, and 
\praps wer a little boozy, and she were found ’pon 
| the sea shoare, laid down as ef she were to bed, and 
\the water were comed oop to her feace and fopping 
ar and she were a saying quite genteely like, 
,‘Nat a drap more, not a drap more, ti "ee." 
There is, however, one, and we believe but one, 
regular Cornish novel or tale, where. the plot, the 
incidents, and the greater part of the characters are 
Cornish, and speak the native modern dialect. -This 
is “Pentowan,” by Mr. Forfar, published in the 
county-cunnach of Helston appearing on the title- 
page, and a good specimen of the local press. 

e story commences in 1810. Mr. Goulden, a 
London adventurer in mines; goes down to the 
neighbourhood of Truro, and is recommended to 
Captain Penhale (a mine captain), who with his 
family present Be specimens ot the provincial 
peculiarities. eir first meeting at breakfast is 
characteristic and humorous. On their way to the 
mine, contrives to injure Captain Penhale, by an 
awkward accident, and in consequence assists him 
to his cottage. This introduces Dr. Thompson, of 
the town of Pentowan, a medical practitioner of the 
old school, with his: wife and three daughters, of 
whom Julia becomes a prominent character in the 
story. The doctor turns out to be an old acquaint- 
ance of Mr Goulden’s uncle, and hence an intimacy 
ensues, soon increased to warm friendship. A scene 
is introduced. where Mr. Goulden an evening 
with some miners at the village A asc where a 
miner’s story—a little broad, perhaps—and a good 
song, or rather recital, are introdu The Doctor 
has residing with hima youth called George, or 
| Gentleman George, of whom all that is known is, 
that he and his mother were picked up, the only 
survivors from a wreck, about fifteen years from the 
pie germ of the story, and that the mother 
died without having recovered her speech, leaving a 
locket with the child, of whom the Doctor pra 
wards kindly took charge. _ Mr. Goulden, in com- 
pany with this youth and Tobias Penhale, meet 
with a perilous adventure in a smuggler’s cave, and 
get introduced to the neat little smuggling schooner, 
the Water Witch, and her enterprising commander, 
Captain Mark Pollard. A new character soon after 
appears, Mr. Smoothley, a portly pompous man, 
formerly a shopkeeper, but at present a merchant 
and a magistrate, reputed to be rich, although the 
sources of his wealth are. unknown. He punishes 
an unfortunate fellow for having a bottle of brandy, 
while at night our friend Pollard enters his house 
privately to announce the arrival of a valnable 
cargo, Smoothley being the real owner of the Water 
Witch, He has taken a great dislike to George, 
who having been found on the night of an attempted 
burglary at Smoothley’s in a somewhat suspicious 
situation, is committed for trial by his instigation, 

Mr. Goulden now returns to London for a time, 
taking Tobias with him, but first having become 
the accepted suitor of the fair Julia. Some 
laughable incidents occur during Tobias’s. stay in 
London, and his. mixture of shrewdness and sim- 
plicity, seasoned with the rich Cornish dialect, are 
very amusing. He gets kidnapped and taken to 
sea, where he has an opportunity of distinguishing 
himself in a ¢ action, but contrives to make 
his escape at Portsmouth, and after an adventure on 
the road gets back to London, to the great relief of 
Mr. Goulden, who had felt great anxiety on his 
account. 

They now return to Cornwall, where the trial of 
George comes on in due course, and is going strongly 
against him, but just as a verdict of guilty seems 
inevitable, Tobias comes into court, bringing with 
him one of the real criminals, who, being in a dying 
state, has confessed. The mystery of ’s birth 
is soon after cleared up; but for this and other 
incidents the book itself must be referred to, as it 
has been brought forward not so much for the 
a. wT of the tale, as for its truthful delinea- 
tion of the Cornish charactér and dsalect, for which 
at present it stands alone; and to this work 
therefore must those resort who wish to see a 
humorous representation of thé same, which in 
reality are but little known ata distance from the 
ris fl Mr, Forfar is evidently well acquainted 
with both, and has set an example worth imitating. 
‘The* following is an extract from the work, being 











'*Othello, and when the smooth- 


ot mors a et OE tO 


an account of Tobias Penhale’s visit to ‘the play 
with Mr. Goulden’s valet :— “8 wae Wee 

“At length the music commenced and “thé 
curtain drew up, and Tobias was enhanced with the 
beautiful scenery and listened most attentively to 


‘what the actors were saying, and soon forgot all 


about the ‘wrasten’ (wrestling). The play | 
Iago, was slandering Desdemona hg ag 
Tobias rose and said, "Les oul a lie, maister! don 
=. vat = ‘when Othello was about to 
murder his wife, he , and would have p 
on the stage, to the tudes assistance, if A 
had not caught him. ‘Lev me go!’ said he, ‘f 
arn’t goo-en for to set here like a haithen an’ see a 
man murder his wife afore my face, an’ she. so 
innocent as a young cheeld! Ley me go!” All 
those who happened to be sitting near him thought 
he was a madman, and moved as far from him‘as 
they could, very much to the amusement of the 
valet. After the play, there was a ballet, and when 
the ballet-dancers came out, Tobias exclaime 
“Dear lor’! they forgot to dress theirsels fitty, 
Shut home your eyes, soas, an’ lev them go back 
agen, and put their frocks. Poor dears, they're 
frighten’d, too, t reckon!’ and he kept his eyes 
closed for some minutes; when he o them 
again, however, and saw the dancers going on with 
their performance, and all the people looking 
them with admiration, he thought it was very 

retty too. ‘But I should’n like to see Grace dressed 
fike that there f'raill,’ said he.” 


CONTINENTAL GOSSIP. 





Wuen new men are wanting we are fain to gossip 
about old, on the same principle perhaps as when 
after tasting mew wine we say that the old is better. 
Our contemporary, “Le Nouvel Organe,” would 
appear to be of this way of thinking lately, to judge 
by its columns of “Etudes Histori iques” and 
“ Etudes Biographiques,” treating of notabilities in 
the days of Paganism, and philosophers in_ the 
days of Christianity. In one 0 we have 
Fontenelle, who wrote the “ Dialogues of the Dead,” 
Galerius chosen by Diocletian to exterminate 
Christianity, if possible, and Constantine, who was 
destined to give it secular standi -ground. It is 
M. O. Pinel who recalls to mind the historian of the 
Academy of Science, himself almost without a 
history. Born in 1657, deceased in 1757, he lived 
the whole round of a century a calm and learned 
life, never knowing love, never knowing ambition, 
contented with his books and humble income, in 
his latter years becoming methodical as a bank- 
clerk, and true to time as a well- : clock, 
devoting his hour to reading, and his hour to 
composition, this hour to the Academy, that tere- 
creation, this hour to the table, that to and 
leaving the world with as little ostentation as he had 
entered it. Born at Rouen, he was the descendant of 
Pierre Corneille by his mother, Marthe Corneille. 
His father, a procurator to the parliament. of Rouen. 
intended him for the bar, and sent him to study under 
the Jesuits, who were so pleased with his progress 
and precocity that they wrote on their register against 
his name: “ Adolescens omnibus partibus absolutus. 
At thirteen he composed in Latin verses, for the 
Palinods of Rouen, a piece on the “C 
which was deemed worthy of being printed. Law 
was not to his liking; he was but a poor advocate 
notwithstanding the “omnibus bus,” and 
leading a canse at the age of eighteen, he lost it, 
seaanaty wit the bat, hos Oe 
to Paris, where we find him at the age of tw 
poetising in the. “Mercure Galante, of the 
editors of which was his uncle, Thomas Corneille. 
Fortunately for Fontenelle, science had more charms 
for him than poesy ; he wrote the “D es of the 
Dead,” not*in the manner of Lucian, — 
himself only as his model, he made his dead 
This book bint inet by the “BPlurality of 
Worlds,” which founded reputation as & 
hilosopher. It was this work which. popularised 
astronomy in France, and it was noel Sones 
into the principal languages of Europe. The Regent 
Orleans, who was a great admirer 





of Fontenelle, 
offered him a lodging in the Palais Royal, when he 
made the reply::, “ The sage cares little about place, 
and does not change it; however, to-morrow, 
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I shall go to inhabit the Palais Royal with arms 
and that is to say, with my slippers and 
nightcap.” The “History of the Oracles” had not 
less success than the “ Plurality of Words.” In this 
he had the boldness, 150 years ago, to deny to the 
devil the power of working miracles, which raised 
a storm inst him which it required all the 
influence of his protectors to turn aside. 

Five times, thinking himself worthy, he applied 
to be admitted into the French Academy, and had to 
write a discourse upon “ Patience,” to prove to the 
academicians that he possessed this virtue, before 
they would open their doors to him ; but in 1669 he 
was nominated perpetual secretary to the Academy 
of Science, which had been founded by Colbert in 
1666. This appointment he held for forty years 
(1699-1740), each year producing a volume of the 
“ Histoire de I’ Académie des Sciences,” a work which 
Cuvier states is the most worthy of all collections of 
being placed side by side with the “ Philosophical 
Transactions,” adding : “the great reputation which 
the history speedily acquired, above all by the 
elegance and clearness of the analyses of Fontenelle, 
brought it about that there was scarcely a State, 
however inconsiderable, which had not its Academy 
of Science.” 

It was Fontenelle’s grand fortune to popu- 
larise science, to make that plain which was 
obscure, and to dispel the merits which a 
pedantic philosophy had gathered over the 
simplest facts in physics. This he accomplished in 
his “Theory of Vortices.” He had a great leaning 
towards Descartes, whom he had to nourish 
his youth, and his early opinions were quite Car- 
tesian. This is why he always regarded the 
“System of Voriices” as the ne plus ultra of 
astronomy. Newton appeared, however, and the 
learned world soon became divided between the 
doctrines of centrifugal force and of gravitation ; 
with what issue we all know. M. Pinel says:— 
“The ‘Thedrie des Tourbillons’ contains in a few 
pages the whole theory of Descattes. It may be 
said of Fontenelle as Montesquieu said of Tacitus— 
he abridges all because he sees all. To cast light 
on the memories of others, the systems and dis- 
coveries, by condensing them; to make of large 
volumes a few pages; to make clear the most ab- 
stract subject by a keen ray, a neat phrase, by a 
turn of thought always original ; and to give an 
interest in that which is the least susceptible of iv- 
terest—such was Fontenelle’s talent and method.” 

But a few words more of the man, leaving the 
philosopher to his fame. We have said that he had 
no ambition, and, like Voltaire, had his heart in his 
head, knowing nothing of the tender sentiment 
except by hearsay. It was this acidity of heart 
which made him one day say to his friend, Madame 
de Tencin, in laying his hand upon her heart— 
“Tt is brain that you have there.” His life flowed 
on like a pleasant brook unobstructed by rocks or 
vexed with eddies, which made an English nobleman 
say of him, “I have lived the hundred years of 
Fontenelle in a quarter of an hour.” At ninety- 
eight he was a gay old man, the hero of every fes- 
tivity, the soul of every society. In his conversa- 
tion, as in his books, he had the art of pleasing. 
There was something of the woman in him ; he was 
fond of praise, and disliked contradiction. He had 
many admirers among the women, and few enemies 
— So of hisage. Jean Baptiste Rousseau 
calls him the prettiest pedant in the world, and 
Labruyere considers him a mixture of the pedant 
and the précieux, fit only to be admired by plain 
cits and rustics, But the majority will hold with 
the judgment cs yorywmc upon him by Voltaire :— 
* He was the of men in the new art of shedding 
light and = on the abstract sciences,” rather 
than with that of his disciple, the Abbé Trublet, 
who sees in him “the pag cates mga of the 
heavens where the azure is delightfully relieved by 
the ing of stars of gold.” 

In recent literature we observe the publication, 
by Didot, of a nineteenth volume, forming the index 
to the amusing “ Journal du Marquis de u,” 
which, it may be remembered, was published entire, 
for the first time, under the editorial care of M. 
E. — Without gh & index it would be 
difficult to recover many 0} charming m 
the journal abounds in. ’ 
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Society of London, has brought out a compilation 
which will do credit to his industry, as we trust it 
will to his accuracy, “ Statistique Morale de 
lAngleterre ;” but we shall translate the title in 
full that the reader may have a better notion of the 
contents of the work :—‘ The moral statistics of 
England compared with the moral statistics of 
France, from the criminal reports of England and 
France, the police reports of London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, and the trials at the Central Criminal 
Court, and various other administrative and judicial 
documents.” It is accompanied with an atlas repre- 
senting, by means of maps, the general results of 
the statistical tables. 

Longfellow’s “Hiawatha” has received the 
honours of translation at Nancy, from the pen oj 
M. H. Gomont, Michelet, who has written of 
“ Love,” “ The Bird,” “ The Insect,” has now written 
“La Mer,” an octavo of over 400 pages. It will 
be found on the counter of Hachette and Co. 

Spain still does somewhat in historical literature, 
and we notice the trauslation, into French, of the 
work by Don José Amador de los Rios, “ Etudes 
Historiques, Politiques, et Littéraires sur les Juifs 
d’Espagne,” a work which has been highly spoken 
of for its impartiality and the new facts it presents 
in the modern history of the Jewish people. 





OBITUARY. 





Tue Dean or Exerer.—We regret to have to 
— on record the decease of the Very Rev. Thomas 

ill Peregrine Furze Lowe, the worthy and amiable 
Dean of Exeter, a divine something above the 
common stamp, anda gentleman whose name was 
brought into great prominence about one and twenty 
years ago, when, being one of the canons of Exeter 
cathedral, he was nominated by the Chapter dean 
of that cathedral, in opposition to the Rev. Lord 
Wriothesley Russell, whom the Crown had designed, 
and indeed had proceeded to nominate, for that high 
preferment. Dean Lowe was sprung of one of the 
good old “county families” of the kingdom, being 
the eldest son of the late Thomas Humphrey Lowe, 
Esq., by Lucy, eldest daughter and co-heiress of 
Thomas Hill, ., of Court of Hill, Shropshire. 
He was born, we believe, in 1781, and received his 
early education at Westminster School, whence he 
was transferred in due course to Trinity College, 
Oxford, where he took his bachelor’s degree in 
1805, and that of Master of Arts in 1818. Accord- 
ing to Crockford’s “Clerical Directory,” he was 
ordained deacon in 1808, and priest in 1810, and 
held for some years the livings of Grimley-cum- 
Hallow, Worcestershire, and of Holy Trinity, Exeter. 
He was subsequently appointed a canon of Exeter, 
and was promoted to the deanery, as we said above, 
in 1839, on the death of the Very Rev. Dr. Landon. 
We learn from Mr. Walford’s “County Families” 
that the late Dean married, in 1808, Ellen Lucy, 
eldest daughter of George Pardoe, Esq., of Nash 
Court, county of Salop, by whom he has, with other 
issue, a son, ae who succeeds to the dean’s 
property in Shropshire), born in 1813, and married 
in 1842 to Louisa, daughter of Thomas Crockenden, 
Esq., of Rushford Hall, Suffolk. One of the Dean’s 
daughters, we have heard, is an excellent classical 
scholar, and has given to the world an English 
translation of Aischylus’s “Prometheus Vinctus,” 
which has been highly spoken of in quarters where 
it was likely to be judged upon its bond fide merits. 
The late Dean was in the commission of the peace 
for Shropshire, and was very popular among the 
leading families of that county. 

Mars. Stantey.—On Thursday, the 17th instant, 
died, in her sixty-ninth year, . Stanley, a well 
known member of the theatrical profession, and the 
mother of Miss Emma Stanley, whose name has 
become so popular in connection with “The Seven 
so of Woman.” As an actress, Mrs. Stanley 

ieved at one time a high position, and was a 

t favourite with the public, more especially 
uring her connection with the Haymarket Theatre, 
where she usually undertook the matronly characters, 
both in 7 on ome. According to the 
“ Era,” “ weg Mascara song hter of Mr. 


a member of the noble 




















family of De la Warr. Her maiden name was 
Fleming, and in her early life she obtained a pro- 


minent station on the boards by her fine personal 
appearance, as well as by her histrionictalent. Her 
husband, Mr. George Stanley, has been dead some 
years. He was an excellent actor, and at one time 
divided public favour with Mr. William Murray, of 
Edinburgh.” It only remains to add that Mrs. 
Stanley, used to render unseen but most indis- 
pensable assistance to her daughter, in facilitating 
her rapid changes of costume in the course of her 
truly popular entertainment. 

Tue tate Mr. Bowzpy.—Mr. Thomas William 
Bowlby, solicitor, and late correspondent of the 
“ Times” in China, whose melancholy death is now 
known over the surface of the globe, was the son 
of a wealthy timber merchant of Sunderland, by a 
daughter of General Balfour. He was born at 
Gibraltar about the year 1817 or 1818, and after 
leaving school was articled to his cousin, Mr. 
Russell Bowlby, solicitor, of Sunderland. On the 
completion of his term, he went to London, and 
spent some years as a salaried clerk in the office of 
a large firm in the Temple. About the year 1846 
he commenced practice in the City in company 
with Messrs. Lawrence and Crowdy, and for some 
years enjoyed a fair practice, though at the same 
time he devoted his leisure to literary studies and 
society. In 1848 he first became connected with 
the “Times,” being despatched by that journal to 
Berlin, at the time of the outbreak of the revolu- 
tion of that year. After visiting several parts of 
the Continent in that capacity, he contributed some 
striking articles on the condition of Hungary to the 
“Times.” Having spent some years abroad, Mr. 
Bowlby returned to London, and made arrangements 
with M. Jullien for that gentleman’s unrivalled 
musical performances in different continental 
towns ; and only a year or two since, was engaged 
in one of the departments of the works of the Aden 
and Smyrna line of railway, under the eminent 
contractors, the Messrs. Jackson. Last year he 
returned to England, and remained unemployed 
until sent out by the “Times” on the literary 
mission in which he lost his life. He married a 
Miss Meine, sister of his father’s second wife, and 
by her, who survives as his widow, he has left a 
family of five young children. 

Tae Rev. SrepHen Rear, B.D., Laudian Pro- 
fessor of Arabic in the University of Oxford, and 
sub-librarian of the Bodleian, died at his residence 
in St. Giles’s, Oxford, on Monday, the 21st inst., at 
the age of about sixty-five. According to Crockford’s 
‘Clerical Directory,” he was educated at St. Alban’s 
Hall, where he graduated B.A. in 1817, and pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1823; he took the degree of B.D. 
in 1841, shortly after being nominated to the 
professorship which he held till his death, and in 
which he succeeded the late Rev. Wyndham 
Knatchbull, D.D. The deceased gentleman held 
for some years the post of vice-principal of St. 
Alban’s By a statute which, after having 
passed convocation in 1857, was approved by the 
Queen in Council in 1858, the new professor will 
be elected by the president of St. John’s College, 
the president of College, the warden of 
New College, and warden of All Souls College, the 
warden of , a College, the Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, the Regius Professor of Greek, the Lord 
Almoner’s Reader in Arabic, the Professor of 
Sanscrit, and the Professor of Latin. 

Simm Ricnarp Pavut Jopreit, Bart.—The death 
of Sir Richard Paul Jodrell, Bart., of Sall Park, 
Norfolk, which was announced in the daily papers 
a few days since, reminds us of a circumstance con- 
nected with art-manufacture, upon which the for- 
tunes and title of that family are based. The late 
baronet inherited the title from his maternal great 
uncle, Sir John Lombe, who was created a baronet 
in 1783, in recognition of the great national services 
of his mate ancestor, Alderman Sir Thomas 
Lombe, Knight, of the city of London, for having 
introduced into England the art of silk throwing, 
the secret of which he obtained by the somewhat 
questionable, but at all events most successful 
artifice, of visiting the silk manufactories of Pied- 
mont, and bringing thence a correct model of the 
silk-throwing ine, which he introduced into 
our English centres of industry. The acquisition of 
this art was deemed of sufficient importance, accord- 
ing to Sir Bernard Burke, to be rewarded by a 





parliamentary grant of £14,000 in the year 1732, 
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tion, in one volume, handsomely bound, price 5s., 


HE LIFE OF A FOXHOUND. 
By JOHN MILLS, 
Author of ‘‘ The Old English Gentleman,” “ The Life of a 
Racehorse,” &c. 
Loyemay anp Co., Paternoster Row. 
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DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the 
ANIMAL, COPPER, and BRONZE ARTICLES in 
the MUSEUM of the ROYAL IR{SH ACADEMY. By 
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HOICE THOUGHTS FROM 
SHAKESPERE. 
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HE BOOK OF FAMILIAR 
QUOTATIONS. 
“ An excellent little work.”—Literary Gazette. 


London: Wuirraker & Co. 


LLUMINATION.—Now Ready, the 
SIXTH EDITION, partially re-written, materially 
enlarged and thoroughly revised. A MANUAL OF 
ILLUMINATION by J. W. BRADLEY, B.A., and T. G. 
GOODWIN, B.A., with Twelve Lithographic Illustrations. 
Price ls. By Post for 14 stamps. 
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HE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR TANK 
MANAGEMENT, with DESCRIPTIVE AND PRICED 
LIST, 162 pages, and 101 engravings, post free for 21 
Stamps. 
Apply direct to W. Atrorp Liorp, Portland Road, 
Regent’s Park, London, W. 
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we confess we have seen nothing for practical utility like 
this.” —Era, October 14, 1860. 
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N DEAFNESS AND NOISES IN THE 
EAR, the result of Rheumatism, Gout, and Neuralgic 
Headache. 


By WILLIAM HARVEY, F-.R.C.S., 


Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear: 
Soho Square. 
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OETICAL READING BOOK 
With Aids for Grammatical Analysis, Paraphrase and 
Criticism. 


By J. D. MORELL, A.M., LL.D., and W. IHNE, Ph.D. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS FOR 1861. Book I 
of “ Milton’s Paradise Lost,” which has been prescribed, is 
included in this volume. 


Edinburgh: James Gorpon, 51, Hanover Street. 
Londen: Hamiuron, ADaMs and Co. 





This day is published, price 9s., 


HE CDIPUS COLONEUS OF 

SOPHOCLES, with Notes, intended principally to 

Explain and Defend the Text of the Manuscripts, as op- 
posed to Conjectural Emendation. 


By the Rey. C. E. PALMER, M.A. 


Cambridge: DeriegHTon, Bett, and Co. 
London: Bett anp Da py. 


HE BUCKS HERALD, UXBRIDGE 
ADVERTISER, AND WINDSOR AND ETON 
JOURNAL, published at Aylesbury, has the largest 
circulation in Buckinghamshire. Vide last Stamp Returns. 


BUCKS HERALD, 39,000; 


Aylesbury News, 30,000; Windsor Express, 26,000; Buck- 
-nghamshire Advertiser, 19,000; Bucks Chronicle, 6,460, 














No. L, NOW READY. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


ENTERTAINING THINGS; 
A MAGAZINE 


: OF 
THOUGHTFUL AND INTELLECTUAL AMUSEMENT. 
PRICE TWOPENCE. 


Thirty-Two pages demy octavo, elegantly printed on superior paper, and done up in a 
Tastefully Illustrated Wrapper. 





Our title will in some measure indicate our intentions. We aim to entertain and amuse; but, at the same 
time, instruct. We intend to store our “ Magazine” with such variety of matters as will be suited to the 
tastes of thinking men and women of all classes ; and, altogether, we design to take a wider range in 
style and subjects than is to be found in any other monthly Magazine published at Twopence. 


There have been so many fair promises made, only to be broken ; so many fine prospectuses published, 
only to be disregarded ; that we feel a large amount of diffidence in stating distinctively our plan and 
objects. 


The Literature we shall present to our readers will be adapted to old and young, grave beat 
THe Man or Bustxgss, in his intervals of rest, may take up our Magazine, and find therein wherewith to 
relax his overwrought mind. Tum TraveLier may beguile the tediousness of his journey ; and minds of 
every grasp and turn of thought shall find in our pages something adapted to their taste. But while we 
shall, in the more thoughtful and elevating portions of our miscellany, give realities for the matter-of- 
fact, and instruction and amusement for those who seek it, we shall not forget the fair sex, who look for 
amusement alone, and seek for the imaginative rather than the solid. 

Our most important speciality, after the variety, originality, and superior style of our Literature, will 
be the beauty of our Illustrations. We intend to ornament our pages with emblematical cuts, vignettes, 
and initial-letters of a pleasing and poetical nature. Our tales will be truthfully and vividly illustrated ; 
and, in addition, we shall give diagrams, and occasional portraits. 





ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, AND CO., 25, PATERNOSTER ROW; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 


The Fesruary Numper (Ready on the 24th January) will contain the Szcoyp Parr of 


THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER, 


BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN GILBERT. 











LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 








Tue Hoy. FRANCIS SCOTT, Cuarmmay. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Ese., Depury-Cuammay. 





FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of Profits to be declared on Policies 
effected prior to the 3lst December, 1861, should, in order to enjoy the same, make immediate application. There have 
already been three divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums 
assured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, without imparting to the recipients the risk of copartnership, as 
is the case in mutual societies. 

To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the three following cases are put forth as examples :-— 

Sum Insured. 


Bonuses added. Amount payable up to Dec., 1854. 


£5,000 £1,987 10s, £6,987 10s. 
1,000 397 10s, 1,397 10s. 
100 39 15s. 139 lis. 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on the lowest scale compatible with security for the payment 
of the Policy when death arises ; in addition to which advantages, one half of the annual Premiums may, if desired, for the 
term of five yars, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. interest, without security or deposit of the Policy. 


The Assets of the Company, at 31st December, 1859, amounted to £690,140 19s. 0d. all of which has been invested im 
Government and other approved securities. 
No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 
Policy Stamps paid hy the Office. 
Immediate application should be made to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


(By Order) P. MACINTYRE, Secretary. 
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OR FAMILY ARMS—Send Name and 
County to the Royal Heraldic Studio and Library ; in 
a few days you will receive a Correct Copy of your Armorial 
Bearings. Plain , 38.; in Heraldic Colours, with 
written description, 6s ; Large Size, 12s. Family Pedigrees, 
with o1 sage a of Arms, to whom and when granted, 
the n name, all traced from authentic records, 
fee 2 guineas. An Index, containing the Names of nearly 
all Persons entitled to use Arms, as extracted from the 
British Museum, Tower of London, Heralas' College, &c., 
&c. The Manual of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 3s. 6d., post 
free. — By T. CULLETON, Genealogist, Lecturer on 
Heraldry, at the Mechanics’ Institute, 25, Cranbourn Street, 
corner of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. The Heraldic 
Colours for Sérvants' Liveries, 5s. 





RMS, CRESTS, &c., Engraved in the 

Best Style. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. On Steel 

Die, 6s, Initials, 1s. 6d. per Letter. Book Plate, Engraved 

with Arms, 10s.; or Crest, 5s. Postage and Registered 

Letter, Is. extra. T. CULLETON, Heraldic Engraver by 

Appointment to the Queen, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 





‘OLID GOLD RING (18 Caret, Hall 

Marked), Engraved with Crest, 42s.; Large Size, for 

75s. On receipt of P. O. order the sizes will be sent 

to select from.. T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cran- 
bourn Street, corner of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


TAMP YOUR OWN PAPER—vwith 

Arms, Crest, Initials, or Name and Address, by means 

of CULLETON’S PATENT EMBOSSING PRESS, lis. ; 

Rest Make, 21s. Any person can use them. T. CUL- 

LETON, Die Sinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn 
Street, Corner of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 








AMILY ARMS, &c. —Emblazoned for 


Painting-on Carriages or Needlework, 6s.; Best Style. 

12s. Gothic and Modern Monograms Designed,’5s. Amnns 

artered, Impaled, and Painted on Vellum, according to 

laws of Heraldry.. By T. CULLETON, Seal Engrave 

and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbo=rn Street, Corner of St. Martin's 
Lane, London, W.C. 





phot ih CARDS — For Lady and 

Gentleman—50 each. 50 Embossed Envelopes, with 
Maiden Name printed Inside, 13s. Visiting Cards—A 
Copper Plate Engraved in any Style, with Name and 50 
Cc Printed for 2s., post free.—N.B.—All Orders executed 
by return of post, for Stamps or Cash.—T. CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 





HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—Mark your 
Linen. The best and only method of Marking Linen, 
Silk, St Coarse Towels, or Books, so as to. prevent 
the Ink w: g out, is with CULLETON’S PATENT 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. By. means of this novel 
invention a thousand pieces of Linen can be Marked ina 
few hours. Initials, 1s. each; Name, 2s 6d. ; Set. of Move- 
able Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crest Plate, 5s,, with the necessary 
Directions for Use. Post free. Certificate from the eminent 
Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, &c. 


“Several trials with Mr. CULLETON’S Patent Electro- 
Silver Plates, for Marking Linen, induce me to pr 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO HER MAJESTY 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, 
and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and, in accord- 
ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced 
a NEW SERIES of his useful productions, which for exce}lence 
of temper, quality of material, and above all, cheapness in 
price, he believes will insure universal approbation and defy 
competition. 


Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; and they are put up-in the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with label outside, and a fac- 
simile of his signature. 


At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools. 


Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, aud other re- 
spectable Dealers in. Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham ; 

No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK;; and at 37, GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS. PATENT. 


) R. ESKELL, Surgeon Dentist, 8, Grosvenor 
Street, has PATENTED an INVENTION for the 
CONSTRUCTION and ADAPTATION of ARTIFICIAL 


TEETH and GUMS, which has the following extraordinary 
advantages : 


First—A set of Teeth of exquisite workmanship and 
mechanism can be fitted with the most perfect accuracy and 
success IN TWO HOURS, without pain or extraction of 


stumps, and answering all the purposes of mastication and 
articulation. 


Second—They are fixed without bands, wires, springs, or 
fastenings, by a moyable, flexible, and imperishable base, 
from which such an extraordinary power of ‘suction or self- 
adhesion is obtained, that the teeth are perfectly immovable, 
except at the option of the wearer. 


Third—Artificial Teeth made in the ordinary way are 
rendered useless by the loss of any of the natural teeth to 
which they are attached, but by this patent they are not 


impaired in the slightest degree, are always useful, and will 
last a life-time. 


Fourth—Residents abtoad or in the country can adjust 
these teeth in any of the above cases, without the aid of a 
dentist. 


Mr. Eskell’s patent, of which he is the sole inventor and 
patentee, can only be procured at his residence, where 





them excellent ; the letters are beautifully marked in a deep 
black colour, without blotting; and after a long boiling, 
with either Potass or Soda, they remain unaltered. Other 
Plates which I tried decomposed the Ink, and in many cases 
burned holes in the Linen. I can testify Mr. CULLETON’S 
Plates are incorrodible, and will not hurt the finest fabric. 


(Signed) — “SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, 


“College of Chemistry, Liverpool. 
May 15th, 1854.” 
All Orders to be sent to the Patentee and Sole Maker, 
T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner of St. Martin's 
Lane, London, W.C. 


*,* All Orders executed by return of Post. 


TRADE MARK. 


BROWN & PQLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Tue Lancet states, 
“ This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 


First of the kind Manufactured and Patented in the 
United Kingdom and France, as explained with Engravings 
in “The Mustrated London News,” of May 26th. Supplied 
by Brown and Poison, to Her Majesty the Queen, by order 
from Buckinzham Palace. It is in great favour wherever it 
has been made known; for PUDDINGS, BLANCMANGE, 
&c., preferred to the best arrowroot, and especially suited 
to the delicacy of CHILDREN and INVALIDS, 


BROWN and POLSON, 
Manufacturers and Purveyors to Her Majesty, 
Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London 








peci may be seen and every information obtained. 
Decayed Teeth stopped. “Loose Teeth fastened. All con- 
sultations free. Terms strictly moderate—8, GROSVENOR 
STREET, 33, Old Steene, Brighton. 





When you ask fer GLENFIELD STARCH see that you 
get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 


RGERY AND FRAUD.—Understanding 

that there is at present an attempt being made by 
some unprincipled parties in our city to deceive the public 
with an inferior Starch, made up in packets closely resem- 
bling the GLENFIELD STARCH, we consider it our duty 
to warn our fair readers to be careful when purchasing to 
see that the word ‘‘ GLENFIELD,” and the maker's name, 
“ROBERT WOTHERSPOON,” is on every package, as 
none others are genuine, 





KEATING’S COD LIVER OIL. 


JUST IMPORTED, 
Tne PALE From NewFounDLAND, AND THE Licut Brown 
From Norway. 


HE Supplies of the present Season have 

Never been surpassed, the fish being unusually fine, 

and the oil nearly tasteless. Professors Taylor and 

Thompson, of Guy's and . St. Thomas’s Hospitals, have 

analysed, and pronounced the Pale Newfoundland Oil the 

best and most desirable for invalids of very delicate con- 
stitution. 


The Light Brown being more Economical in price, is 
brought within the reach of all Classes. 
No higher price need be paid than the following :— 


t Brown, 1s 8d per pint, or 3s per quart. 
Pale la pani ts, 2s 6d 4s 6d quarts; or in five- 
pint bottles, 10s 6d, Imperial Measure. 


At 79, St, Paul's Churchyard. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


NEW-YEAR’S GIFTS. 


od 


HE most appropriate offerings for this 
Season of festivity are those which tend to the pro- 
motion of the Personal Graces. None can be more ac- 


ceptable than 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


For imparting a transcendent lustre to the Hair, and sus- 
taining it in decorative charm. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
Imparts a radiant bloom to the Cheek, and a delicacy and 
softness to the Hands, Arms, and Neck; and 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
Bestows on the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, and renders 
the breath sweet and pure. 


The Patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, their 
general use by Rank and Fashion, and the universally- 
known efficacy of these articles, give them a celebrity un- 
paralleled, and render them peculiarly 


ELEGANT AND SEASONABLE PRESENTS. 


Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, 
London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


*,* Beware of Spurious Imitations!! 


ORD’S EUPEPLON MANTLES.—Rich 
Sealskins—Black, Brown, or Gray—at Two, Three, 

and Four Guineas; French Ribbed Cloths; at One and 
a-Half to Five Guineas; and Lyons Velvets, at Five ta 





Twelve Guineas. Illustrations 
THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford Street, London, W. 


ORD’S AIXA JACKETS, beautifully 
fitting and ana embroidered. Superfine Cloth, 


Black or Coloured, with Military Braiding, 21s. Directions 
for self-measurement post free. 


PrORD's ZOUAVE JACKETS, in Lyons 

Velvet—Black, as well as every Colour—lined through- 
out with Silk,.and ted, 42s,; 63s.; and 84s. All sizes 
ready. Choice ad infinitum. Illustrations and directions for 
self-measurement free. 


THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford Street, London, W. 











1860, . Just published, post free, Three Stamps, 
HE TREATISE, * GABRIEL on the 
LOSS AND ONLY EFFECTUAL MODE OF 
RESTORING THE TEETH,” explains their PATENTED 
SYSTEM of SUPPLYING ARTIFICIAL TEETH,” 
with Flexible Coralite Gums asa base. 

The extraordinary advantages obtained by Gabriel's 
system are a perfect set of Teeth, adapted with the utmost 
accuracy by a visit of an hour, without any operation, and 
without the use of sprin or any metals. Sharp 
edges avoided, and an amount of suction or adhesion per- 
fectly astonishing obtained ; while their success is guaranteed 
in the most difficult cases, even when other methods have 
failed. They are not affected by the ordinary changes of 
the mouth, or even the loss of Teeth (if any remain), thus 
dispensing with the further services of the Dentist The 
best materials, which are warranted to remain pure and 
sweet, only employed, while the expense is even less than 
half the ordinary cost,, References to patients and testi- 
monials may be seen. Inspection by the medical profession 
and all interested is particularly requested by Messrs. 
GABRIEL, Dentists to the Prince d’Ottajana. Established 
1815. See Diploma. ’ 

110, REGENT STREET, near the QUADRANT; and 

and 34, LUDGATE HI CITY. 

GABRIEL'S PATENT WHITE ENAMEL, for Front 
Teeth, the only permanent stopping which does not discolour 
or injure the Teeth. 

For obvious reasons, it is particularly to notice 
the name, and that the entrance to the City Establishment 
is up the private next the State Fire Insurance 
Office, and Benson, the Silversmith. , 

AMERICAN MINERAL TEETH, from 4 to 8 guineas 


per set. Best in Ei + Wi q 
: LIVERPOOL—134, DUKE STREPT. 

Messrs. GABRIEL find it necessary to caution the public 
against those who copy their advertisements. 


\ EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 





victims to pulmonary diso1 
diseases of the chest, and the 


Tespiratory organs. Preyen- 
tion is at all times better than cure; be ipsum pe a ote 
during the wet and wintry season, with a supply 

KEATING’ UGH LOZEN' 
which peemesS See eee a , & 
cough or cold; they are good for the young or the 


zed. 
*S Prepared and gold tn Boxéaj si 1}4.; and Tins, 2s. 94., 


4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by Tuomas Kearixe, Chemist, 
&c., 79, St, Paul’s Churchyard, London.—Retail all 


My 
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D*. HALL'S: NEW DISCOVERY IN 
MEDICINE. TO THE NERVOUS AND DEBILI- 
TATED, EPILEPTIC SUFFERERS, AND OTHERS, 
CHLORATE OF POTASSA (which acts by oxydising 
the blood), discovered, introduced, and extensively prescribed 
by Dr. Hall, of No. 1, Upper Gower Street, Bedford Square, 
has proved an infallible remedy for indigestion, debility, 
stomach, liver, nervous plaints, more especially epilepsy, 
apoplexy, and paralysis. The successful ts of this 
preparation are beyond all precedent, and the extraordinary 
cures effected by the discoverer in the above maladies are 
without a lelin the annals of medicine; and it is con- 
fidently believéd that in no case need the sufferer despair, 
for practical experience has demonstrated, and signal success 
warranted the assertion, that in 99 cases out of every 100 
complete cures may be relied on. Sold in bottles at 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., 11s., 22s., and 5%. each, by all Chemists;and by Dr. 
Hall's agent, Mr. ANDREws, 8, Store Street, Bedford Square. 
The following are a few testimonials, published by privilege :— 
Sir Charles Locock, Physician- Accoucheur to her Majesty, 
stated at a meeting of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society, that in sixteen cases of epilepsy he had effected 
permanent cures by the use of bromide of potassium, being 
one of the chemical preparations of the above salt; 

“September 6, 1856.—The Editor of the ‘Bury Gazette’ 
returns thanks to Dr. Hall for the great benefit he has re- 
ceived from his chlorate of potassa treatment in a severe 
nervous disease.’ 

Dr. Ferguson, King’s College Hospital, London, says:— 
“T have repeatedly prescribed your chlorate of potassa, and 
found it an agreeable and beneficial remedy.” 

Mr. Brackenbury, her Majesty’s Consul at Madrid, certifies 
that a ten guinea case of Dr. Hall's Potassa cured his 
daughter of epilepsy, May, 1858. 

Extract from the ‘* Lancet,” April 1, 1857.—*‘ In conelusion, 





we are of opinion that chlorate of potassais a far superior | 
remedy to the ones in general use for nervousness, indiges- | 


a: 





tion, and liver plaints, when j ly prescribed.” 


Attention is called to the following remarkable cure, | 


which can be well authenticated, amongst many others:— 
* The ptoms under which this patient suffered more 
than 20 years were sudden loss of sensation, with convulsion 
of the voluntary muscles, the body bedewed with sweat, 
vomiting at the mouth, universal convulsions, with rolling 
of the eyes, the hands clinched in the fit, palpitation of the 
heart, respiration short, deep, and irregular; after the con- 
vulsion subsided the patient became drowsy for a consider- 
able time. These are'the symptoms which show its decided 
epileptic character. For these affections he had been under 
many medical men, without finding any relief. He at 
length consulted Dr. Hall, and after taking his medicine 
(Chlorate of Potassa) for six. months, was completely enred, 
and has not had a relapse for the last nine months.—Signed 
Joun Tovt, Victoria Place; Southmolton, Devon, Aug 1856.” 

“Stourbridge, April 19th, 1858.—Sir, I have before ac- 
knowledged the receipt of a case containing a bottle of your 
Chlorate of Potassa. In accordance with your wish, I write 
to inform you that I have nearly taken the whole of it, and 
seem to be completely free from the fits, I not having had 
but one slight attack since I commenced taking the medicine ; 
whereas, previous to my doing so, I frequently had four or 
five during the course of one night. The only disposition I 
now feel is an irregularity in the action of my bowels, which, 
if I could have removed, I should be in the enjoyment of 


perfect health.—L am, sir, your very obedient servant, | 


GEORGE BoWDLER.” 

Dr. Hall’s Chlorate of Potassa may be procured, by order, 
through any chemist. In cases of Epilepsy, and other 
malignant diseases, the large bottles are preferable, as they 
are several degrees stronger than the small ones, and because 
it is absolutely necessary that Chlorate of Potassa be taken 
for a considerable period, as its beneficial action depends 
upon its being absorbed. by the blood, and sometimes for 
several weeks after all symptoms of the disease shall have 
ceased, inasmuch as it oxydises the blood and removes 
vitiated humours, imparting vigour and relief to the most 
debilitated constitution; or the Discoverer’ would advise 
according to the particular symptoms, if consulted. 

Sold by Dr. Hatt's AcEnts, and by the Discoverer (who 
may be consulted gratis every Thursday evening), at his 
residence, 1, Upper Gower Street, Bedford Square. 


YRAY HATR.—CLEVELAND’S WAL- 
NUT POMADE will change Gray Hair to the original 
eolour, darken Red or Light Hair, prevent its falling off, 
and greatly improve its appearance. Price 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 
and 3s. 6d.; a sample by post 24 stamps. 
Anprews, No. 8, Store Street, Bedford Sqaare, W.C.; 
and all Chemists and Perfumers. 
Caution.—There are worthless imifatiéns of this article 
sold under a similar name, therefore ask for ‘“ Cleveland's.” 








RAY HAIR AND... BALDNESS.— 
LANARDO’S AMMONTACAL POMADE promotes 
the growth and gradually darkens the hair, and when applied 
to the scalp acts as a stimulant to the roots of the hair, and 
as a nourisher to the hair itself by stimulating the 
capillary vessels. In the immediate neighbourhood of the 
hair-bulb the blood particles are mote numerous and active. 
The ammonia, containing as it does nitrogen, one of the 
principal constituents of hair, horn, and nail, affords one of 
its direct elements of formation, and hence its certainty as a 
nourisher of the hair and producer of whiskers, &c._It is 
utterly impossible for the animal economy to create hair out 
of any oil, because oil is destitute of nitrogen ;. but if grease 
be combined with ia, which ‘yields nitrogen, then 
great benefit will be derived from the pomade so made. All 
pomades and oils that are used for the hair only act as a 
polish, but afford no nourishment, whilethis unique prepara- 
tion is guaranteed to contain all the advantages of a hair 
dye, without its dcleterious effect. 

Sold in.sample pots at 1s., and ordinary at 5s., 10s., and 
21s., by Surron and Co., Chemists, Store Street, Bedford 
Square. Order of your Chemist in town or country. 
Barciary, Wholesale Agent, 95, Farringdon Street. 


om 





LECTRICITY IS LIFE!!! Under the 
Patronage of the Governor-General of India, and 
sanctioned by the Royal Consumptive Hospital at Montreal. 
Dr. SARGEANT’S CHARCOAL PILLS, for the speedy 
relief and ultimate cure of Coughs, Colds, Consumption, 
Asthma, Hoarseness, Difficulty of Breathing, and all Dis- 
eases of the Lungs, Gout, Rheumatism, Indigestion, Epilepsy, 
Nervous Debility, and Liver and Stomach Diseases. 


The suecess which has attended these pills has had no Ave 
rallel in the annals of medicine, and the principle upon which 
their action depends as a purifier of the system, being well 
understood and universally admitted amongst medical men ; 
it is not saying too much that every person of weak lungs or 
delicate habit suffering from the above disease, should not 
despair until they have tried how far they may tend to relieve 
their symptoms ; and of course it cannot be pretended in every 
ease to effect a cure, but believing that the majority of those 
diseases which hitherto have defied medical men have been 
relieved by this medicine, it is unhesitatingly recommended 
to the notice of the world at large, who, although perhaps 

prejudiced against patent medicines, may be induced in this 
| instance to accept the position and high medical qualifica- 
| tions of the discoverer to be some guarantee for the sound- 
| ness of the theory that “ Electricity is life,” and that purified 
| charcoal, containing an abundance of carbon, is the best 

remedy for supplying the deficiency of this substance in the 
animal frame. . 





Certificate from Dr. Andrew Ure, 
March 20, 1849. 
Str,—I have analysed your charcoal pills, and have no 
hesitation in saying, that as a purifier of the system, they 
contain in a very large degree the component parts necessary 
| to accomplish this object. ANDREW URE. 
To Dr. Sargeant, M.R.C.S. 


| Certificate from W. T. Brande, Esq., of her Majesty’s Mint, 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Institution, 
&e. &e. 


I think your proposal of introducing carbon into the 
system by the medium of charcoal is very reasonable, and 
| likely to todo good, W. T. BRANDE. 


Opinion of Sir Benjamin Brodie. 


It appears to me that your mode of prescribing charcoal is 
a very convenient form of administering what may prove a 
most useful medicine. 


Dose for coughs, asthma, hoarseness, consumption, &c., 
two at night and two in the morning. 


For indigestion, debility, nervousness, epilepsy, one three 
times a day; one hour before each meal, and two every other 
night at bed-time. j 

For pains in the back, loins, rheumatism, two at night and 
one in the morning. The proprietor would most earnestly 
recommend to persons whilst taking these pills the import- 
ance of keeping the bowels open, and for this purpose he has 
always been in the practice of prescribing 2 ounces of salts 
dissolved in a pint of water, and of which a small wine- 
glassful should be taken every morning. Persons, however 
delicate, will find this most agreeable to them, and materially 
assist their beneficial op»ration, inasmuch as the pills not 
being of an aperient character, the bowels would not be 
acted upon unless some aperient was resorted to. 


DR. SARGEANT'S CHARCOAL PILLS 


may be had of all chemists; and wholesale of Hannay, 
Sanger, Edwards, Barclay, and of the discoverer (who may 
be consulted daily from 10,in the morning until 8 in the 
evening), Dr. SARGEANT, 8, STORE STREET, BEDFORD 
SQUARE, LONDON. Price ls. 1jd., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 10s., 
and 33s, per box. 


N.B.—Clergymen supplied gratis to distribute to their 
Poor Parishioners. 





} ALDNESS — LUXURIANT HAIR— 

‘CLEVELAND'S GLYCERINE EXTRACT, for the 
production of whiskers, strengthening the hair, and pre- 
venting its falling off, is unrivalled ; it removes scurf and 
dandriff, cleinses the skin of the head; and keeps the hair 
beautifully moist and glossy. One trial will satisfy the 
most sceptical. Price, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 3s. 6d.; by post, 
24 stamps.—ANDREWS, Chemist, Store Street, Bedford 
Square; and all chemists and perfumers. 





QUACKERY UNMASKED, with Prescriptions in English. 
Now ready, sent free for 2 stamps. 


UACKS, QUACKERY, and the NEW 
MEDICAL ACT, forming a complete exposé of the 


under their various forms, guises, and designations, with 
hints and suggestions for their complete suppression. By 
Dr. SARGEANT, M.R.C.S., L.S.A.. late of King Street, 
Long Acre, and now of 8, Store Street, Bedford Square; of 
the author, 8, Store Street, Bedford Square. 





UACKERY UNMASKED; its Extortions, 

Impositions, and Deceptions fully Ex Sent free 

for 2 stamps by Dr. SARGEANT, 8, Store Street, Bedford 
Square, London. 








extertions, impositions, and deceptions practised by quacks ' 
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DIP CANDLE3 TO BURN WITHOUT SNUFFING 


ALMER AND CO’S VICTORIA 
SNUFFLESS DIPS, 8d. per tb., manufactured of im- 
proved materials, free from smell, a good colour, may be 
carried without guttering, burn bas ad than ordinary dips, 
give abetter light. Preferable for Schools, Private Families, 
and indeed for the general use of all. 


Sold by all Grocers and Candle Dealers, and wholesale 
Pa.mer and Co., the Patentees, Sutton Street, Clerkenw: 
London, E.C. 








THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION, 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the 
diseases to which we are subject, being a medicine so uni- 
formly grateful and beneficial that it is with justice called the 
“Natural Strengthéener of the Human Stomach,” “ Norton's 
Pills” act as a powerful Tonic and gentle Aperient; are 
mild in their operation, safe under any circumstances, and 
thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits 
to be derived from their use, as they have been a never- 
failing Family Friend for upwards of 20 years. 


Sold in bottles at Is. 14d, 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every 
Town in the Kingdom. 


Caution.—Be sure to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” and 
do not be persuaded to purchase any of the various imita- 
tions which have sprung up in consequence of the success of 
**NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.” 





FREEDOM FROM COUGH IN TEN MINUTES AFTER 
USE, IS INSURED BY 


R. LOCOCK’S: PULMONIC WAFERS. 
From Mr. Ince Gamis, Medicine. Warehouse, opposite 
Stukey’s Bank, Yeovil—‘ A lady purchased a 2s. 9d. box, 
and observed that she had suffered for years from an 
asthmatic cough, and spent many pounds on other medicines 
tono purpose. Weeks after the same lady called 
when ‘she had been completely cured by them,’ merely one 
2s, 9d. box. Other instances are from time to time 
occurring, which prove the value of these Wafers above 
other pulmonary diseases, coughs, colds, &c.—Ince Gamis.” 
To singers and public speakers they are invaluable for 
clearing and strengthening the voice. y have a pleasant 
taste. Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and Ils. per box. Sold 
by all Druggists. Beware of counterfeits. 


HOoLLowar's OINTMENT and PILLS 

are a certain cure for and all diseases of the skin. 
The fever, sleeplsss nights, ‘ ered stomach, tainted 
breath, languor, and depression of spirits always attendant 
on the worst class of diseases of the skin, are safely and 
speedily removed by the use of Holloway’s Ointment and 
Pills. Their efficacy in correcting corrupt humours of 
the body, by diminishing the sluggish fever and i emotes 
perfect digestion, and in complaints of the kind above- 
tpentioned, is quite unri e t should be 
well rubbed into the affected, and bed a wey be 
taken as a powerful auxiliary to it, as how the 4 
give tone to the stomach, and invigorate the whole system. 


» 








A New Edition of 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF MARRIAGE: 
By JOSEPH KAHN, 


Graduate in Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery, in the Royal 
and Imperial Universities of Vienna, Erlungen, &c. &c 
This popular work (which has been translated into ot 

different languages) has now gone through’ forty-one - 

tions of 10,000 each, and is designed to impart accurate 
know! on subjects which involve the means of securing 
moral and physical happiness. 


Price Oné Shilling, or free by post (in an envelope) for 
eighteen stamps. 


J. ALLEN, 20, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row; or from 


the Author's Address, 17, Harley Street, Cay 
Square, W. 





Dr. CURTIS'S MEDICAL WORK, MANHOOD... _ 


Just Published, the 150th Thousand, Price 1s., in postage 
Stamps, post free, from be? on and undermentioned 
en! 


N- NERVOUS DEBILITY, and the IN- 
FIRMITIES of YOUTH and MANHOOD, or the 
CAUSEand CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE, with Plain 
Directions for restoration to and Vigour; pears Len 
cal Essay on Nervous Diseases, their Prevention and the 
result of 25 years’ suceessful _ By Dr. J. L. CURTIS, 
No. 15, ALBEMARLE 8ST. , PICCADILLY, LON- 
DON. Consultations from 10 to 3 and 6 to 8. ¢ 
“The author has conferred a great boon ublishing his 
little work, which points out the source of Fedtine in youth, 
or more frequently premature old age.” Telegraph, 
March 27, 1856. 


“+ We feel no hesitation in-saying that there is no member 


| of society by whom the book will not be found. useful— 


whether such person hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, 
or clergyman.""—Sun, Eyening Paper. ar 
London: Published by. J. AttzN, 20, Warwick Lane; 
_ . Mann, 39, Cornhill 


" sneed ays aerate 
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ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

No. XVI. (for Fesrvary, 1861) will be published on 
Mowpay, January 28, 1861. Pricv One Shilling. 

CONTENTS. 
‘ The Last of the Protectionists. By W, Skeen. 
2. Reminiscences of American College Life, Part IT. 

3, Ravenshoe. Chaps. IV. V. and VI. By Henry 
Kingsley, Author of “ Geoffry Hamlyn.” 
4. Eton. 
5. Tom Brown at Oxford. Chaps. XXXVIII. and 


&. Trade Societies and the Social Science Association. 
PartI. By J. M Ludlow. 

7. Up-Hill By Christina G. Rossetti. 

8. The Ghost he Didn't See. 

9. New Zealand. 

10. Metropolitan Distress. By the Rev. J. Li. Davies. 

11. Letter from Professor Henslow. 





Macmrcran and Co., Cambridge, 
and 23, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 


Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at the Railway 
Stations. 


(LOLBURN'S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 


The Fesrvarr number will contain important articles on 
“ The British Soldier,” “The Sources of the Nile,” “‘ Mary 
Tudor,” and continuations of the popular Stories of “East 
Lynne,” and ‘“ Granville de Vigne.” 








Carman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





On Saturday, 26th January, 1861, will be published 
Part L of 


CHAMBERS’S 
HOUSEHOLD SHAKESPEARE 


being a New Edition of the 
DRAMATIC WORKS 
oF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 
IN WHICH ALL 
OBJECTIONABLE WORDS AND PHRASES ARE 


OMITTED, AND NOTES ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
THE TEXT SUPPLIED. 





EDITED BY R. CARRUTHERS AND W. CHAMBERS 
ILLUSTRATED BY KEELEY HALSWELLE. 


Iw this new edition of the great English Poet, each Play will 
be prefaced by an Introduction, and followed hy Notes—no 
notes whatever allowed to deface the pages of the 
pears which will be formed by a careful collation of all 
previous authoritative editions. It is rarely that the re- 
moval of a coarse or indeliccte expressfon interferes with 
the clearness or harmony of the passage; but in the few 
instances in which the verse would be rendered effective by 
this excision, a word better adapted for family reading is 
substituted. It can be confidently stated that the edition 
will be executed in that reverential spirit due not only to the 
and genius of Shakespeare, but to the feelings with 

which his works are nationally ied. 
The Work will be issued in Weekly Numbers, price 34d. ; 
in Monthly Parts, 1s.; also in occasional volumes, 

cloth boards Part L. will contain 


“THE TEMPEST,” and a portion of the 
“TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA.” 





W. and R. Cuawsers, London and Edinburgh, 
and all Booksellers. 


OVENTRY STREET AND CHARING 
CROSS. HEREFORD CLOCK TOWER.—THE 





BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 4d. stamped 5d., contains 
—Fine View of Clock Tower, Hereford—Condition 
of our Chief Towns—Plan and Account of Street 
to the Strand—Bricks Brickwork—Our Police Courts— 
E T y Town Hall tion—The 
Southern High Level Sewer—Railwa eel Tires— 
Architectura! ‘The Present the Casual 





Poor—Church Building 
Provincial News, Law Notes, &c. 


Office: 1, York Street, Covent Garden; and all Booksellers. 





Recently published, post ov 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


QO E M 8. ~ By L. Third Series. 
“Graceful and unaffected, and characterised 
same sim and earnest religions spirit which we meationed 
as a t feature in the two former series."— 
Inquirer. 
By the same Author: 
POEMS. By L. 3s. 6d. 


POEMS. By L. Second Series. 4s. 6d. 


re 


London: EB, T. Wutrriexp, 178, Strand. 


‘THE NEW ROMANCE OF THE ITALIAN CARBONARI. 





Now Ready, in Two Volumes, 21s. 


ANSELMO 


A TALE OF MODERN ITALY. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 50, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 





ILLUSTRATED PENNY PERIODICAL. 





THE NEW YEAR'S NUMBER OF 


THE LEISURE HOUR 


WILL COMMENCE WITH A 


TALE OF CANADIAN LIFE, 


ENTITLED, 


CEDAR CREEK; from the Shanty to the Settlement 


Exhibiting the Actual Experiences of a Family of Colonists from the “Old Country.” 


“FAST” AND “STEADY ;” 
OR, THE CAREER OF TWO CLERKS. 


Tliustrated in a Series of Engravings by M‘Conneli. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF MOSSES, 


IN FIVE CHAPTERS, WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS OF SPECIMENS. 











There will be the usual variety of Papers on Popular Science, Natural History, Biography, 
Travels and Adventures, &c. &c. 


~ LONDON: RICHARD JONES, 
56, Paternoster Row; and may be had of all Booksellers and News-Agents. 





COMPANION FOR SABBATH HOURS. 





‘WHAT SHALL I READ ON SUNDAY?” isan inquiry which thousands of persons among all 
classes, and of all ages, are coutinually making. This widely-felt want is attempted to be met in 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME; 


WEEELY, ONE PENNY; MONTHLY, FIVEPENCE. 





A Prominent Feature in the Present Year will be a 


SERIES OF VIEWS IN THE HOLY LAND, 


From Original Sketches by a Gentleman long Resident in the East, 
WITH ACCOMPANYING DESCRIPTIVE PAPERS. 


There will be the usual interesting variety in Biography, Narrative, Sacred Philosophy, Missionary 
Incident, Scripture Dlustration, Practical Discourses, Poetry, Stories for the Young, Choice Extracts 
from New Books, Bible Questions, &c., &c. 





LONDON: RICHARD JONES, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY; 





And may be had of all Booksellers and News-Agents. 
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